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IMTRQPUCTIQlSr 

The Guide is intended for use by the DoDDS-Pacif ic science coordinator, 
school principals, science department chairs and teachers in identifying 
strengths and weaknesses of their science programs* This version of the 
guide is intended for use specifically with middle schools having grades 7 
and 8- The guide is also u4 jd as a notebook by the science coordinator 
during school visits • Wherever possible, references have been cited in 
context so that users may, if necessary, consult the supporting documents » A 
list of those references is provided below and the relevant documents are 
included sequentially in the Appendix. 
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LIST OF SUFFOTyPTyK^ TXPCTTIMTCNTTCI 

01. ETG/636-3001/303-6 Memorandum OuaHt.v Program TTfidinatore . of 87MAR23. 

02. DS Manual 2005.1, Admlnlfttr atora' Gn1dg >. section 402, of 88FEB, 

03. DS Manual 2200.1, SGlenoe Obleottves for 1985-199?. . 

04. ERH/635-2267/303-11 Memorandum Approved Tevthook r.lgting . of 87AUG11. 
Ob . 7-12 SftQiiential T. ^nrnlng Giiidft DSPA Manual 2000 . 9 . 

06. ERC/635-2 15 1/308 Memorandum, Course titles and Student Information 
Svgtftin f SIMS^ Computer Codes , of 87APR17 . 

07. The DoDDS Educator Applicant Kval nation Guide Sohool Year 1988-1989 . 

08. DoDDS-P/Director Memorandum, Definition of Laboratory Science Courses 
and Science T.abo ratorv Sessions , of 870CT07. 

10. MCA Stan dards For Middle Level Schools (inservice). 

11. DSPA Regulation 2300.1, Department of Defense Dependent Schools Pacific 
Region, School-Wi de Action Plan fSWAP^ Policy , of 88MAY31. 
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VISITATIOlSr r>ATE/S AISTD ISTtTTyTRTCF? 



F>ITEgFOg^T^: /S OF THE VTSTT 
1. • 



3. 



1. Name/s of individual/s with whom the briefing was held: 

2. Quality Program T ndicators (ETG/635-3001/303-5 Memorahdum of 87MAR23) 
identified by the school administrator as those upon which he or she 
would like the evaluation to focus: 

a.^ . 



b. 



c. 



d. 
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3. FrevlouB Visit: 

a. Date: ^ 

b. Recommendations for improvement made as a result of the previous 
visit: 

(01) 



(02) 



(03) 



(04) 



(05) 



(06) 



c. Actions taken on the recommendations for improvement: 

« 

(01) 



(02) 



(03) 



(04) 
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(05) 



(06) 



d. Nofes: 
(01)_ 



(02) 



TEACHERS. SFECIAr..TSTg> ANT> ADMTlSrTSTRATOT^a 



1. NAMES/RESPONSIBILITIES NAMES/RESPONSIBILITIES 

a. n. 

b. o. 

c- p. 

d. q. 

e. , r, 

f-. . s. 

g.. t. . 

hi. u. 

i- V. 

w. 

k. X. 

1. . y. 

n. ; 2. 
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8 



'"iv . * . * ' 

2 . Notes : 

a* ^ 



: < 



3. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a,^ 
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SCIENCE r)T^AiyrMTCNT ANTD IPRQQRAM 
MAISTAQEMTCNTT 

1. General Observations: Yes | No 

I 
I 

a. Program Administration. 

(01) A science supervisor coordinates the science 

program • | 

(02) A science supervisor has full administrative 
responsibility for the science program except 

teacher evaluation. ! 



(03) Supervision of the science program is done 
by regular school administrators. 

(04) Supervision of the science program is judged 
to be adequate. 

(05) Administrative support of the science 
program is adequate. 

b. Curriculum Coordination: 

(01) There is vertical coordination in the program 
from grade to grade. 

(02) There is horizontal coordination among course 
sections at the same grade/course level. 

(03) Repetition in course content is limited from 
course-to-course except where it is planned. 

(04) Teachers have an opportunity to plan with 
other teachers; 

(a) in the same course. 

(b) teaching different courses. 

c. Decisions-making Process in the Science Program: 
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(01) Teachers have frequent opportunities for staff 
input on the science program* 

(C2) Teachers have great independence in 
developing their science courses. 

(03) Teachers have few opportunities to influence 
the science program. 



2. Name of Department Chair: 

3. Size of Department: 



4* Frequency of Meetings: 
5* Minutes of Meetings:^ 
6 . Notes : 

a. 



?• Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 



(DS Manual 2005.1, Admlntetr atorg^ Gutdo . section 402) 
1. Dollar Amount: 



a. Consumable Materials: 
b • Equ ipment : 
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(01) Replacement 

(02) New: 



( 03 ) Repair : 

c. Library Materials: 

d* Science Kits , 

e • Textbooks : 

2. Name of Person Who Drafts the Budget 

3. Process Osed When Drafting the Budget: 



5 • Notes : 

a^_! 



b. 



6. Observations/Recominendations for Improvement: 

a* ; [ 



o 
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1- General Adequacy: The presence of sufficient and appropiate science 
books, student periodicals, professional science teachii^g periodicals and 
science media programs to carry out the conditions of the curriculum are 
essential to a good science education program. All of these items should be 
matched as closely as possible with the science program objectives and 
teaching methods required by the curriculum. Versatility, intended use, the 
user, and application to student . investigations must be considered in 
assessing the appropiateness of existing library and media center inventories 
to adequately support the science education program as well as new purchases 
in the area of science. 

To assess the general adequacy of the science library and media center 
portion of the science program, all components that have been met in the list 
below should be checked. 



FDNDAMENTAL 



{_} Sufficient library 
books and media programs 
are available to support 
all activities and topics 
in the courses offered. 

{_} An annual budget 
provides for the 
purchase of science 
books and media programs. 



SUBJITANTIAL 



{_} All necessary in- 
structional resorces 
including audio visual 
resources related to 
the science curric- 
ulum are available in 
the media center. 

{_} Equipment and 
library materials 
provided for in the 
curriculum plan 
are available to in- 
dividuals or small 



• EXEMPLARY 



{_} Full use is made of 
instructional media to 
supplement science 
learning in the class- 
room. 

{_} Lists of science 
media programs held b^ 
the media center are 
available for teacher 
use. 

{_} There is an on going 
program conducted by 
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groups for uee when 
conducting 
InveBtlgatlone . 



media BpeclallBt and 
science department to 
evaluate the currency 
of science books and 
media programs. 



2 . Books : 

a. Approximate number of science books held:. 



b. Are the science books well distributed across all science areas?. 



3. Reference documents 

a. Professional periodicals in science areas: 

(01) Number: 

(02) Names: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 



b. Student periodicals in science areas: 

(01) Number: 

(02) Names: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) [ 
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4. Audio/Visual/Media Materials: 

a. Number of Programs: 

b. Distribution Across the Science Arez^s: 



5 . Notes : 
a 



b. 



c. 



6. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 

a : 



b. 



c. 



d. 
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1. Software: 

a. HuBiber of science programs held by the school: 

Is the software compatible with the computers? 



Is the software well distributed across the science areas?. 
2. Apple IIGS Program: 

a. Are Apple IIGS computers part of the science program? 

b. How many computers are used in the program? 

c. Subjects in which the computers are used: 



d. Hays in which the computer/s is/are used: 

(01) 

(02) 

(03) 

(04) 

3 . Notes : 

a» 



b. 



4. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a. 
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c. 



d. 



(DS Manual 2200.1, Sfitennft ObieGtives -For 1985-1992 ^ 

1. Is a copy of the current guide^ available in the school office files? 

2. Does each science teacher science have a copy of the most recent guide? 



3. Are they used? 
a. How? 



b. When? 



4 . Notes : 

a 



b. 
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ObBervatlonB/Recommendatlons for Improvement: 



a*. 
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f Approved Textbook Llattntf ERH/635-2267/303-11 Uemoarndum of 87A0611) 
1. Is the approved list of science textbooks available? 



2. Are the approved textbooks and laboratory manuals being used?. 



a* FoQus on Life Science , 1984: 

b. FoQUg on Life finience: .A Learning Strategy 

for the Laboratory : 

C* Focus on Rarth Science, 1984: 

d. Focus on Earth Science: A Learning Strategy 

for the Laboratory: 

3* Does each science teacher have: 

a. A teachers' edition of the approved text? 

b* A teachers' edition of the lab manual? 

c* A set of other publisher generated course support materials? 



4« Notes: 
a. 
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5* Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a* 



( 7-12 Sequential Learning Guide DSPA Manual 2000-9) 

1- Is a copy of the guide available for use in the school office files? 



2* Are guide wall charts posted where they can be used by: 

a • Administrators 

b- Teachers : 
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c. students, 
d* Parent 8_ 



3. Does each science teacher have a copy of the guide?. 



4. Ib there a relationship between information in the science section of the 
guide and content in the various science courses being offered? 

5 • Notes : 

a* 



b. 



c« 



6. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a. 



b. 



c. 
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!• Which of the following courses are offered? 

a* Life Science ! ; ^ 

Science and Health 7: ^ 

C* Kayth SGience: 

d . Science and Health 8 : 

2* Have student centered enabling (sub- instructional) objectives been 
established for each science course? 



3 « Notes : 
a. 



b. 



c* 



4* Obeservat ions/Recommendations for Improvement: 



d. 



1. General Adequacy. Competency to teach science requires a unique 
preparation and experience. To reach the optimum performance levels 
secondary teachers must go well beyond the minimum coarse work required for 
certification. They must become involved in professional orgahiziations, read 
professional journals related to their field and stay abreast of contemporary 
curriculum recommendations. In addition, qualified science teachers must be 
able to work cooperatively within a hierarchy of responsibilities to provide 
a coordinated science program. 

To assess the general adequacy of the science teaching faculty, all 
components that have been met in the list below should be checked. 

FUNDAMENTAL SUBSTANTIAL EXEMPLARY 



{_} All science teachers 
are certified to teach 
in the science areas to 
which they are assigned. 

{L} All science teachers 
are familiar with 
existing major curric- 
ulum developments in 
their teaching areas. 

{_} A majority of the 
science teachers 
regularly read one 
professional journal. 

{_} All science teachers 
know appropiate safety 
practices for conducting 
laboratory activities at 
their grade level • 



(_) All science Teachers 
have a major in the area 
they are teaching and 
and have credits in at 
least one other science 
to provide a broad 
background for under- 
standing. 

{-} A majority of the 
science teachers have 
attended at least one 
professional meeting 
in the past year. 

{_} All science teachers 
can show evidence of 
having specifically 
studied major curric-- 
ulum developments in 
their teaching area. 



(_) A majority of the 
science teachers have at 
least a Master's degree 
or its equivalent related 
to the area or areas they 
are teaching. 

{_} All science teachers 
are active members of at 
least one professional 
organization and a 
majority have participat- 
ed in the program of one 
professional meeting. 

{_} All science teachers 
have directly participat- 
ed in curriculum develop- 
ment, revision or adapta- 
tion projects that have 
been implementated in 
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{_} Individual teachers 
have been deoilgnated as 
having specific leader- 
ship responsibilities 
in conducting the 
science program. 



classroom teaching « 

{1} A qualified 
individual is designated 
as coordinator of the 
science program with 
other staff members 
assigned to a hierarchy 
of teaching- leading 
responsibilities • 



2. Are teachers prepared academically to teach the courses assigned to them 

fHCA Standards For M^ddlA Sohftolg: Xhfi DoDDS Educator Applicant Evaluatlcn 

Guide SchQQl Year 1987-1988 ^ and if not where are the problems? 




c,. 



4 Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a, 



b,. 



c,. 
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(DS Regulation 2000. 1, Dftpartment of De-PAnftft n<>pftndent Schnnlft High fif^hn^l 
Graduation Rftquirementg of September 4, 1984) 

^ 1. Inclusion: 

a* Are labs part of every science course (DoDDS-P/Director 
Memo randum , nft-PlT^^tton pf Laboratory Sctence Coursftfi and Science 
Laboratory Segaiong , dated 07 Oct 1987)? 



b. How frequently are labs conducted?. 



2. Equipment, Strengths and Shortfalls (For titles see Memo ERC/635-2151/308 
of 87SEP17, Courge Titles and Student Inform.-^tion Man agement Svgtem fSIMS^ 

Computer Codes) : 

a» General Adequacy: The presence of sufficient and appropiate 
equipment to carry out the conditions of the curriculum* is essential to a 
good science education program* All equipment must be matched as closely as 
possible with the science program objectives and teaching methods required by 
the curriculum^ Versatility, intended use, the user, and application to 
student investigations must be considered in assessing the apprcpiateness of 
existing equipment inventories as well as new equipment purchases* 

To assess the general adequacy of the science laboratory portion of the 
science program, all components that have been met in the list below should 
be checked* 



FUHDAMEMTAL 



SOBSTANTIAL 



EXEMPLARY 



{J} Sufficient laboratory {_} Equipment required 

and demonstration equip- by the curriculum 

ment is available to plan is available to 

conduct all activities individuals or small 



{-.} Versatile equipment 
is available to provide 
for open ended student 
investigations • 
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2; 



provided for in the 
textbook or course of 
study. 

{_} An annual budget 
provides for equipment 
purchases and mainten- 
ence. 



groups to con' .ct the 
laboratory phase of 
the program. 

{_} All recommended 
safety equipment is 
available • 



Sophisticated 
equipment is provided for 
collectiiig and analyzing 
quantitative data. 

{J} Specialized equipment 
is available to teachers 
and students for 
functions such as plant 
and animal care, 
culture incubation, 
radiation studies, an- 
alytical investigations 
and astronomical obser- 
servations . 



b. Courses: 

(01) Life Science (grade 7): 



(02) Earth Science (grade 8): 



(03) Science and Health 7: 



(04) Science and Health 8: 



3. Supplies: 

a. General Adequacy: The presence of sufficient and appropiate supplies 
to carry out the conditions of the curriculum is essential to a good science 
education program. All supplies must be matched as closely as possible with 
the science program objectives and teaching methods required by the 
curriculum. Versatility, incended use, the user, and application to student 
investigations must be considered in assessing the appropiateness of existing 
supply inventories as well ms new supply purchases. 
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To aBsesB the generax adequacy of the science laboratory portion of the 
science program, all components that have been met in the list below should 
be checked. 



FUNDAMENTAL 



SUBSTANTIAL 



EXEMPLARY 



{-J Sufficient laboraxory 
and demonstration mater- 
ials are available to 
conduct all activities 
provided for in the 
textbook or course of 
study. 

{_} An annual budget 
provides for supply 
purchases . 

{_} All student 
materials necessary to 
conduct the adopted 
program are available. 

{_} All consumable ma- 
terials and supplies are 
replaced promptly. 



{_} Supplies required 
by the curriculum 
plan are available to 
individuals or small 
groups to conduct the 
laboratory phase of 
program . 

{J} Live and perish- 
able supplies are 
stored and provided as 
needed for individ- 
ual laboratory work. 



{_} Versitile supplies 
are available to provide 
for open ended student 
investigations . 



4. 



a. Are the quantities sufficient?. 

b. Is their arrival timely? 

Safety : 

a. Number of science laboratories: 



(01) Recommended student capacity:. 

(02) Actual student capacity: 

b. Number of exits per laboratory: 

(01) Exits properly marked: 



Yes. 



(02) Storage rooms properly marked: Yes. 



-No_ 
-No. 
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c. Number and type of fire extingushers : 

Type Location 
(013 Carbon dioxide: 

(02) Soda acid: 

(03) BC: 

(04) ABC: 

(05) Water: , 

d. number of sand buckets with sand: 

e. Number of approved fire blankets: 

f. Number of first aid or emergency charts: 

g. Number of first aid kits: 

h. Number of safety showers that work: . 

i. Number of eyewash stations :_ 

(01) Installed with plumbing and aerifier: 

(02) Squeeze -bottle type: 

(03) Other: 

Eye, face and body protection: 

(01) Number of safety glasses with full side shields: 

(02) Number of safety chemical goggles: 

k. Number of rubber gloves: 

1* Number of rubber, plastic, cloth aprons: ^ 

Provision made for grounding of all electrical equipment: 



All waste recepticles properly marked: Yes No 

o. Chemical storage cabinets: 
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(01) Flammable : : ; 

(02) Acids and baeee: 

p. Ventilition: 

(01) Fume hood/8 : 

(02) Storeroom: 

(03) Lab space: 

q. Master cutoffs: 

(01) Water: Yes ^No 

( 02 ) Gas : Yes No 

(03) Electricity: Yes No 

r. Safety discussions held regularly: Yes 

5. Facilities (including classrooms where lab activities are conducted): 

a* General Adequacy: Facilities along with equipment and materials 
determiune the nature of the learning environment. Ideally, facilities will 
never limit learning activities. Facilities should be both versatile and 
varied to allow for independent study and investigations as well as group 
activities. Space should not be unnecessarily limited. 

To assess the general adequacy of the science facilities portion of the 
science program, all components that have been met in the list below should 
be checked. 

FUNDAMENTAL SUBSTANTIAL EXEMPLARY 



{_} Science classrooms 
are provided with 
special facilities for 
teacher demonstrations. 

{_} Flat table space is 
available in all science 
classrooms for individ- 
ual or small group 
science activities. 



{_} Laboratory stat- 
ions are provided for 
at least every two 
students assigned to 
a classroom at a given 
time* 

{_} Water, gas, elec- 
tricity and storage 
space for basic equip- 



{_} A science materials 
center and open lab 
staffed by certified 
science teachers is 
available to students at 
all times. 

{_} Well equipped labs 
are available to all 
students during all 
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{_> Sources of water are 
provided in every science 
classroom* 

{_} Storage facilities 
for science equipment 
and materials are 
available in science 
classrooms or in the near 
vicinity of the class- 
rooms • 



ment are provided at or 
near each laboratory 
station* 

{_} Space is provided 
adjacent to science 
classrooms for equip- 
ment storage and extra- 
curricular or un- 
scheduled student ac- 
tivities in science* 



scheduled science 
classes* 

{_} Facilities are 
designed so that equip- 
ment and materials are 
available in the labs 
where students can supply 
their own needs as they 
carry out their 
investigations * 

{_} Additional lab space 
is provided to allow 
students to maintain 
equipment setups re- 
lated to their inves- 
tigations over a period 
of several days. 



b. Is/are it/ they adequate? . 

c. Is/are it/they configured for use the courses it/service services?. 



d. Is/are it/they being used for its/their intended purpose/s? 
6 . Notes : 

a; 



?• Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 

29 



STrTPEISrr HAlSTDBOOKSXCOtTRSE PEISCRTFnPTOi^ GUIDES 

1, Is there a coarse description for each of the science courses being 
offered? 

2. Notes: 

a* 



3 • Observations/Recommendations for " Improvement : 
a* [ 
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!• Is there an on-going inservice program for science teachers (HCA 
standards For Middle Schools ^? 



2. Notes: 
a 



3, Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a 



b,. 



c,. 
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isa.ic-yp.i. 



MORTH CEISTTRAL ASSCXiliTATTOISr fMCA^ 



Date of last NCA Report: 



Science related problems Identified on the last NCA report: 
a.« : 



c* 



Hotes : 
a. 



b. 



c. 



Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 

a._^ . 



b. 
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!• Are the science education problems identified on the NCA report addressed 
here? 

f 



a. Actions being taken to resolve these problems: 
(01) 



(02) 



(03) 



(04) 



2 . Notes : 



3. ObservationB/Recommendatlons for Improvement: 
a. 



1. What science deficiencies were identified using standardized testing 
procedures (scores lower than national norms)? 



a*. 



2. Notes: 
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3. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a. 



b. 



c. 



SCSHOOL WTPE A CinPTON TPr.ANf CSWAE>) 

1. What procedures does SWAP use to correct the science deficiencies. (DSPA 
Regulation 2300.1 School-Wide Action Plan fSWAP^ Polinv of 88MAY31). 

a 
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2. Are the procedures identified in part "I'* of this item being implemented? 



3 • Notes : 
a. 



4. Observations/Recommendations for Improvement: 
a.__ 



b. 



c. 
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GEMFgRAI.. QBSERV^ATT01^S>^TCr^0MMTCNrr)A'rTOKIg^ 

1.^ . 



2. 



3, 



4. 



. OUT BRIEFIMQ 
!• Name of the person/s with whom the out briefing was held? 



2 • Notes : 
a. 
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This section contains those portions of each memorandum and other 
document cited In context and listed In the beginning of this publication* 
They are Included here In the same order In which they are listed In the 
front of the document ( see List of Supporting Documents ^ . 



IK. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

OeFCNOCNTS SCHOOCS 

FtrrCNMA aOXTM 
n-O S6ATTU f«m-POO$ 

Harch 23, 1987 



< 



PACDPIC 

ETS/635-3OOI/303--5 



MEHORAHDOH FOR District Superintendents 
Principals 

SQBJBCT: Qoalil^ Program Jbxiicators 



Attached are tbe Qoaliiy Prosran IDodicators each nember of the Education 
Ditrision has developed to use in program evaluation at the school levels t 

These indicators are guidelines vhich identify program qualities that 
coordinajtors will be obaenring lAen they visit the s<Aools« I suggest that 
.line admintstratofg identify ^^lecific program indicators th^r want .a 
coordinator to examine during an on-site visit, therdqr «the stq>erinteoient or 
principal will be the instructional leader ^rtio determines the direction of 
program evaluation « 

'BI-CHABO T. C^Eim 
Depul7 Director \ 

Attachments 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

OCKflOettTS SCHOOLS 

rro s£ATTte nmrows 
October 7, 1987 



PAQFIC 

ERS/635-3982/303-15 



MEMORAHDOM FOR District Superinteadents 
Principals 



SUBJECT: 



Science Qualitgr Program liidicators 



It. Dr. Cawley*« memorandium, 23 Mar 87, subject: Quality Program Indicator i 
did not include the indicators for science* 



Die 



OOir 



£S 




2. The enclosures to this memorandum provide you with the Science Quality 
Program Indicators* Th^ should be addended to your copy of Dr* Cawley^s 
memoranduof* 



SIGNED 



iOLCHAHD H« SCHLEKKER 
Science Coordinator 



Enclosures 

1. Qmalifgr Program Indicators Science: Elementary 
* Quality Program Bidicators Science: Secondary 



cf : District Superint;endent 
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QOALI'A PROGRAM IMOICATORS SCIENCE: SBCONDART (7-12) 

1. Ihe soals and objectives s«b forth In DS Kanual 2200.1 are an integrated 
part of this program. 

2. Courses listed in SMS or approved in writing are taught In the 
eurrioulum. 

3* Students are evaluated to detendne their level of expertise ifith the 
<«>Jeotives set forth in DSN 2200.1 inad course grading is based upon these 
objectives. 

H. All soienee courses Include periodic laboratory sessions. 

5. Laboratonr sessions and hooewoiic assignaents are chosen to foster 
cqppetenee with the objectives set forth in OSH 2200.1. 

t 

6* Iiistruotianal techniques inolude: (a) individullMtion; (b) multimedia 
approach; (c) group instruction* 

?• Student centered course <*jectives are given to each student at the 
beginning of eadi neir course* 

8* Class obJectiYes are available prior to and used during each class and 
they are vritten in student ccintered terms* 

9* Class sessions are related to class objectives* 

10* Students are afforded opportunities for independent study through 
participation in: (a) science fait^; (b) the JSHS* 
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402 PLA NNING . PROGRAMMIHG, BUDGETING, AHD EXEC UTION SYSTEM 

TpVbbs) 

a. planning 

The planning phase initiates the DoDDS PPBES. DoDDS 
managers outline goals and objectives which determine the direc- 
tion and the destiny of their organization annually. These goals 
and objectives should be for long-term planning as well as short- 
tern and should take into consideration fiscal constraints. For 
instance, planning should not b? limited to those 5 years within 
the Five Year Defense Plan (PYDP), FY 1990-94. A good example of 
planning within the educational program is the Seven Year Educa- 
tional Program Development Plan. 

B. PROGRAKMING 

Duifinc December/ January fhe ODS Fiscal Division will 
issue a call' to the' regional directors for program objective ■■ 
memorandum (POM) issues: POM issues are for those programs that 
are new or for the enhancements of existing programs for which 
funding does not currently exist within the current FYDP. Issues 
submitted may cover all DoDDS appropriations: Operation and 
Maintenance (06K); Procurement; and Military Construction • 
(MILCOIJ) . Regional and ODS division POM issues are consolidated 
bv the ODS Fiscal Division Budget Branch and discussed with the 
appropriate regional point of contact, the ODS division cniefs, 
and the Director, DoDDS. A final list of issues are consolidated 
and submitted to DASD (FSE&S) as a list of ""financed requirements 
with ^he DODDS POM in April. (Bote: POM 90-94 will be submitted 
in- April 1988.) The ODS Fiscal Division prepares each of the 
issues in the prescribed format outlined in guidance issued by OSD 
and defends. th-em before the ASD (FM&P). Approvea issues become 
part oiE issue books that are reviewed by. the Defense Resources 
Board (DBB): .The final decision of the DRB is issued as the 
Proqran Decision Memorandum (PDM) in late August. Those dollars 
included in the POM plus any issues approved by the DRB in tne PDK 
become the base line for the Operation and Maintenance B"fg?t 
Estimate Submission (BES), the Procurement Budget, and the MILCON 
Budget Submission to ODS/OMIi on September 1. 

C. BUDGETING 

The ODS Fiscal Division will issue guidelines in January 
or February of each year for. procurement budget items and will 
issue guidelines to govern the development of the regional opera- 
tion and maintenance budget in March of each year. 

For example: In March 19S8, the ODS Fiscal Division 
will request the initial requirements for FY 1990 In accordance 
with those guidelines, the regional director and his/ner statt 
will assume responsibility for the preparation of the regional 
budget for ODS review. 
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1, Process 

Based upon school complex and regional office 
requirements, each regional director will submit their O&M and 
procurement budgets to ODS in accordance with the guidance issued 
by the ODS Fiscal Division. The O&M budget applies to 4 fiscal 
years: the prior year (PY=PY 1988), current year (CY=Fy 1989), 
budget year (3y=FY 1990) and budget year plus one (BY+1=FY 1991). 
Emphasis in the preparation of the O&M budget should be given to 
the budget year and budget year plus one. The P7:ior fiscal, year 
serves as a base for comparison and analysis and as a means to 
update the current ye.ar requirements for budget execution pur- 
poses. The DoDDS budget reflebt.s resource requirements" and is 
included as a subelement ot the DoD budget and as a separate 
section of -Che President's Budget whith is presented to Congress 
each January. 

The term "fiscal year" refers to the Federal Government 
accounting period which starts on October 1 each year and ends on 
September 30 of the following year. Operation and maintenance 
funds- are available for i y.ear only and, therefore, . cannot be 
carried from 1 fiscal year another. Military construction 
funds are available' for 5. years and procurement funds for 3 years 
However, in the case of procurement funds, funds are generally . 
requested in the year in which they are obligated or at least 6« 
percent are obligat*ed in the first year. 

2, Regional Budget Submissions 

t a. Procurement . Based upon guidance issued by the 

ODS Fiscal Division in January, all regional directors will submit 
a procurement budget to the ODS Fiscal Division in March or April 
each year. Items included must cost $25,000 or more. Submissions 
must follow those procedures outlined in DS Regulation 4140.2. 

b. Operation and Maintenance (O&M) . Based upon 
guidance issued by the ODS Fiscal Division in March of each^ear, 
the regional directors will submit their budget requirements as 
much as 2 years in advance of execution. For example: The 
initial FY 1990 budget requirements will be submitted to the ODS 
Fiscal Division in June 1988? FY 1990 will be executed beginning 
October 1/ 1989. 

The regional budget submissions include budget 
exhibits which support requirements in the areas of personnel 
compensation and benefits/ repair and maintenance projects, 
contractual services, etc. The key budget exhibits are OP-15 and 
OP-8. The basic formats for these two exhibits are prescribed in 
the DoD Budget Manual, DoD 7110-1-M. The OP-li; (Budget Summary) 
presents the DoDDS budget requirements in four broad categories: 
Administrative Costs; Education Costs; Logistics Costs; and Unique 
Costs. The OP-8 (Civilian Personnel Costs) presents the costs of 
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oersonnel compensation and benefits according to the various 
categories of personnel (U.S. Direct Hire— SES/GM/GS, Wage Board, 
P.L. Teachers; Direct Hire Foreign Nationals; and Indirect Hire 
Foreign Nationals). 



3. Review 



Upon receipt of the budget estimates from the 
regional offices, the ODS Fiscal Division reviews and discusses 
each document with the other applicable ODS divisions and the 
Director, DoDDS. Regional budget submissions are also discussed 
during the Regional Directors' Meeting which is held in July. The 
ODS Fiscal Division consolidates all of the DoDDS budgetary 
requirements and submits a Budget Estimate Submission (BfS) to OSD 
in Septerobdif; (Example; FY 1990 will be submitted to OSD. tn 
September 1988.) The BBS is submitted in accordance with the 
guidance issued by. ODS (Comptroller) with the fiscal guidance in 
the ?YDP at F^OK plus any DRB decisions issued m the PDK which is 
siqned by the Secretary of Defense in late August. The D'rector, 
D^dSs in^conjunctiori with the Chief , . Fiscal Division, ODS and the 
ODS Budget Officer iustify the DoDDS Requirements at e 30int 
ODS/OMB hearing. Following the hearing, ODS/OMB issue Prosranj 
Budget Decisions (PBD) which affect the DoDDS program. The ODS - 
Fiscal Division with the concurrence of the Director, DoDDS either 
accepts or appeals, the decisions. The PBD cycle occurs during the 
months of October tlirough December. The BES plus any adjustments 
made during the ODS/OMB review cycle becomes the base line for tne 
DODDS president's Budget which is submitted to Congress in Janu- 
ary.. The DODDS Budget is reviewed by four Congressional commit- 
tees .c They are: 

. a. Authorization Committees : • . 
~ (1) House Armed Services Committee 

(2) Senate Armed Services Committee 
b. Appropriations Conunitte es : 

(1) House Appropriations Committee 

(2) Senate Appropriations Committee 

During Congressional reviews, DoDDS receives 
general and/or specific questions pertaining to overall DoD^b 
program. In addition, the DoD.nS Director may be asked tes.iti 
at a formal Congressional hearing. The mark-up made by eacn 
congressional committee appears in the Congressional Record and i=. 
included as a Dart of the Defense Aoencles section. Congressional 
committees mav'make specific reductions against tne DoDDS prog- a.... 
Unless soeciflcally noted otherwise, the DoDDS procrani a:so ma^ 
ro^oi^^e ^-r.-ra^-a share genera?, reducf i nns of nnher nerr-n.;^ .u:'-ncv 
itemi* reduced. An aopropriation is passed by Congress vnen an 
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( aareeinent has been reached between the Congressional Committees 

and it has been signed by the President of the United States. If 
* aS «ppr5p^ia?fon hL not been passed by October 1, Congress passes 
a continuing resolution (CR) pending an appropriation. The 
IresideS? also signs the CR. Under the continuing resolution, an 
agencv Say operatl at prior year levels. No new starts or new 
- programs are permitted under a continuing resolution. 



D. EXECUTION • 
1. General 



The overall responsibility for the execution of the 
DODDS budget lies with the Chief, Fiscal division, ODS. Each . 
regional director has the responsibility for executing the budget 
of his/her region. 

'The regional budqet submission (current year 
rolumnl serves only as a plan and does not mean that funds are • 
ISSeticIlly available. The actu.al amount of funds which may be 

• SpeSSed'dirLg the fiscal year for the oP^^tion of^the region 
are set forth in the Fund Authorization Document (FAD). The fcAD 
?s the maximum amount of funds which may be expended for that 
fi^fai vear and is subiect to the R.S. 1517 violations. Tne 
rSioiaffirector maj iuballot funds to the '5efe"-%S^Sf 

/ Center (DGSO at Richmond, Virginia, and may issue funding targef^s 

V to the district superintendents Office (DSO) and/or school luvel. 

.2. Tuition Collection^ 

It is th*» policy of DoD to allow the enrollment of 

• - non-DoD sponsored minor dependents in DoD Jepe^^^e?^^' f f 

orovided that ^ce is available and that the applicable tuition 
?s ;a?d in advt^e. DoD Directive 1342 13 ^f^^lishes eligibility 
• requirementsrand priorities for the applicable federally or 
nonfedera?ly. connected enrollments. Tuition rates are established 
for both federally and nonfederally connected students. The- 
tuition rate charged includes direct cost and ij'^irect DoD over- 
head costs for personnel service, unfunded benefits, and user 
charges. The direct cost portion of the tuition is deposited to a 
pieslribed DoDDS appropriation account <^egional level) wnile the 
indirect portion of the tuition is deposited to the Miscellaneous 
Receipts Account of the U.S. Treasury. Detailed P'^o??J"^«? 
tuition collections, deposits, and reporting are outlined in DS 
Admii?strative Instruction 7200.2 The ^i^ect cost portion whicn 
is deposited to the regional level appropriation increases the 
amounrof funds available for that region. Detailed instructions 
esbablishirig the policies governing the computation and 
publication of tuition rates are outlined in DS Adiainistrrtcive 
Xnscruction 7200.. 1. 
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3. Reprogramminq of Funds 

Budget reviews should be held periodically in each 
region as well as in the ODS Fiscal Division during the year of 
Ixicution to ensure an efficient utilization of funds. Generally, 
t^ese reviews should be held at the end of 2nd Q^Jft"' «t the .ena 
of 3rd Quarter, and monthly or more often during the 4th Quarter. 
However, fund status should be monitored on a monthly basis 
S?o^ghiwt ?he fiscal year. Regional directors have the authority 
to internally reprogram between elements of expense and/or OP-15 
Unei?eSs within their allotted funds. This allows the regional 
director the flexibility which is necessary to accomplish planned 
programs and to fund unforeseen requireftents . Any funds that 
Cannot be utilized in one region should be available for with- 
drawal by 09s for allotment to other regions that have high_ 
priority reJjuirements. 

References: . DoD Directive 1342.13, -Eligibility Requirements 
• ^ ^ 'for Education of Minor Dependents in Overseas 
Areas, "July 6, 1962. 

DS Administrative Instruction 7200.1, "Non-DoD 

TuitJ.oh Program," SeJJtember 6, 1985. 

D' ^ Sdnistrative Instruction 7200.2, "Aavance . 

-c^ion of Tuition Fees and Schedule 9 Report- 
ing, * September 9, 1984. • 
DOD Accounting Manual 7220. 9-M, 1983, Part Ix, , 
Chapter 26, Section D, Reimbursement Rates for 
Personnel Services. 

DoD Instruction 7230.7, "User Charges," January 29, 
1985. 
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Foreword 



This aanuai contains objectives intended to guide the planning, dcvelop«ent. 
l«pl««entstion, and evaluation of science 'educatioi in the Departnent of 
Defense Dep«idents Schools (DoDBS) . They have been developed with the assis- 
tance of DoDDS teachers and administrators vho believe that all learners must 
acquire a realistic and functional understanding of science in order to f«tUy 
participate in our technologicaUy-oriented society. T«achers are enctouraged 
to use the objectives ms ialdvcke for both classroom and .school-level plan- 
ning. The DcDDS science curriculum vill be greatly strengthened through the 
consistent application of these objectives in the conduct of science education 
•throughout the school system. A sincere thanks to aU of those vho -have con-"^ 
tributed to the development of this manual. 




Steve" Motta 
Deputy Director 
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The Science Objectives Manual is « c<mfUtiily revised version of DS 2200. 1, 
JSciencTSals and Objectives." Septe.ber. 1978. It i. Intended to reflect . 
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help our students better understand the nature of science in their Uves. 



A Science Education Rationale 



Sciesice and technology are increasingly influential in our lives. A glance 
around your classroom or the laboratory sh. uld be all that is ^needed to 
convince you that these forces nave forever . changed many aspects of our 
profession. No one • could deny that the discoveries of science have had a 
sharp impact on the vay ve think about the world. Somehow it has become ^ 
smaller place than ve had imagined • The methods of science and technology are 
now . shaping our national problesT solving and decision malc2tng ' behavior • 
Scientists together with * hig^y skilled technicians are now in frequent . 
conversation, with elected officials because the issues dealt with are too 
complex to be resolved by political means alone. The products of science and 
technology' serve our needs but, at the same time, tend to . disconcert us. 
Genetic engineering can* deliver a plentiful and inexpensive source of insulin 
but will all engineered biologicals be so welcome in the future? 

The Department of Defense Dependents Schools' acknowledges, the challenge 
presented by life in a technological/ era. * It accepts responsibility to help 
prepare jbttdividuals to adapt to accelerated change and continued progress in 
the fields of science jand technology. Accordingly, it has identified .those 
key skillu necessary for productive living in today* s world and incorporated 
them into- its entire K-12 science program.' 

Included among the skills that DoDDS chooses to emphasize ar^ problem* solving, 
decision making, evaluating', and application of understandings in ar science 
context. 

When equipped with these skills, DoDDS students can more successfully confront 
the coiiq>lexity of life in today's world. These skills will help students 
better anticipate a. likely future for themselves - one in which they behave 
with greater self assurance because they have developed a. greater capacity to 
understand and control their own fate* 



•Introduction 



This statement of science objectives was developed by DoDDS elementary class- 
room teachers, science teachers, and science coordinators to serve the school 
systeta in two major ways: 

— As the framework for science instruction, K-12. - 

- As the basis for evaluating learner outcomes in relation to the following 
DoDDS science program emphases: 

1. The application of science processes to solve problems, make decisions, 
. and increase, understanding. 

2. The utilization of the content and concepts of the biological, * ^ 
.physical, and earth/space sciences* 

3^ .The evaluat$.on ox tbe role of science and technology in society. 

4. . The eichibition of sc:..5ntif ic behavior in school and everyday life. 

To ensure that each of the four program-'eonphases receives adequate support in 
all grade levels and courses, teachers and administrators are expected to 
utilize the science objectives when teaching and evaluating the school program 
and the specific c^n^oncnt courses. Where texts alone da not provide ade- 
ijuate support, teachers will rely upon the program arid instructional objec- 
tives to design appropriate sc ence experiences for students. ... 



Organization and Use " 



State«nts in this document are organized in a hierarchic^a ^ste« i^^f 
the «ost general objectives are identified by single dxgxts «hile the more 
specific ones are identified by two or more digits as seen below: 



1. 



General objective 



1-1. 



Program objective -<<- 



1.1-1- 
A 



Instractional objective 



To complete thik hierarchy, teachers and principals are encouraged to work 
together to fotmolate learner objectives. Learner objectives are 
foondacional; they specify what the student shotad be able to do whereas the 
hi^er level objectives printed in this manual specify what teachers should be 
emphasizing ia the science learning and skill areas. •• . * • 

Each instructional objective in this manual has been analyzed for appropriate 

grade placement. The results of the analysis are seen in the E— -F lines 

opposite each instructional objective. "E" identifies the grade level at 
which entry level skills can be introduced. "P« marks the" grade level where 
proficiency is expected. Levels can be adjusted 6n a class by class basxs to 
Let the nee ds of individual students. The "E" and "P" lines also functxon to 
help teachers plan among themselves for the grade placement of partxcular 
objectives. 

The instructional objectives are samples and are not meant to provide a 
comprehensive outline of a specific science course. 



All objective statements in this document should be preceded by the phr.ase, 
"The learner should — " 




Evaluate science processes to solve problems, 
make decisions, and increase understanding. 



ACQUIRE IHFOBMATIOH THROUGH 
OBSERVimCOH AMD HEASUR£HEHT« 



l.l.l (K-4> Observe and 
report about an object or 
event using more than one' 
sense. . 

(K-t8) Observe 
objects and events by 
counting, comparing, 
estimating, or measuring 
in metric • units . 



1.1.3 (3-8) Identify .... 
appropriate methods of 
measurement for a given 
task. 

(5-8) Report 
observations of an object 
or event in at least two 
ways (charts, graphs, ^ 
tables, verbal, written 
narrative, etc.) 

1.1.5 (A-12) Discuss the 
possibility for error in 
any m^asuremeut. 

1.1.6 (A-12) Select tools 
appropriate to the phenomenon 
being studied (for example, 
thermometer , computer) . 



8 



10 




1^2 USE APPROPRIATE RELAIIOHSHIPS 
TO ORGANIZE IHFORHATION* 



1 2 



4 5 



8 



10 



11 



12 



1.2.1 (1-4) Describe the 
location of an object within 
its ismediate environaent* 

1.2.2 (1-8) Identify 
properties useful for. 
classifying objects* 

1.2.3 (2-10) Develop a 
classification key using 
observable differences. 

1*2! 4 (5-8) Use angles 
and compass sheadings to 
coumnmicate directions* 

1.2.5 (3-9) Describe 
changes in position*, size, 

1.2.6 (6-12) Describe 
notiQU relative to 
stationary and moving 
objects, 

1.2.7 (8-12) Describe 
location in terms of three 
dissensions and time. 
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1.3 UTILIZE FACTS IN INFEREHCES, 
HYPOTHESES, AND PREDICTION. 



10 



11 



12 



1.3. 1 (2-8) Hake pre- 
dictions based on 
measurements • 

1.3.2 (1-6) Hake pre- 
dictions from tables or 
graphs • 

1.3.3 (3-6). Distingoi^li. 
between an observation and 
an inference drawn from 
tbat observation. ■ ' 

1.3^4 (4-12) Distingttisli 
••between relevant and* 
irrelevant information. 



1.3.5 (4-10) Identify 
the hypothesis or question 
being tested in a gi'^en 
experiment. 

1.3.6 (5-10) Formulate an 
hypothesis as an "if-then** 
statement. 

1.3.7 (5-12) Evaluate the 
reliability of a 
prediction. 

1.3.8 (8-12) Distinguish 
between probable and less 
probable inferences. 
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1.4 GEHERATE IHFOKttllON THROOGH 
FOBMOIATING QUESTIONS IN A 
SCIENTIFIC MANNER, MANIPOLAI- 
ING AND CONTROLLING VARIABLES . 
AND DESIGNING AND CONDUCTING ' 
RESEARCH. 
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1.4.1 . CK-8) Give examples B 
of cause and ef£ect relations. 



1.4.2 (2-6) Answer a - 
scientific question by 
collecting and examining- 
ing data tterough direct 
experience. • 
• 

1.4.3' (4-8) 'Formulate a 
question that can be 
answered by science * 
'• activity. 

1.4.4 (4-7) Identify a 
variable which is deliberate 
chazig^d- in an experiment. 

1.4.5 ,/{5-8) Identify the 
variables which are con- 
trolled or held constant 
in an experiment. * 

1.4.6 (7-10) Identify 
examples of experiments 
which require large 
sample siies and/or many 

• trials to be valid. — 

1.4.7 (7-12) Evaluate- 
the use of mental or 
computer models to. explain 
phenomena « 

1.4.8 (8-12) Design 
research to answer a 
scientific question. 



1.4.9 (7--12) Identify 
the role of probability 
and chance in cause and 
effect situations. 

1.4.10 . (9--12) Evaluate a 
plan for answering a 
scientific question. 
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1.5 Develop critical thinking 
skills through problem 
solving. 



8 



10 



11 



12 



1.5-1 (K--?) State the 
problem (s) in a given 
situation. 

U5.Z (2-5) List a 
sequence' of steps to 
solve a problem* 

1.5.3 (3-12) Evaluate 
effectiveness of alterna- 
tive solutions to problems* 

1*5.4 (4-6) Acquire and 
verify data by comparison. 

1.5.5 (6-:9) State the 

• pr6bl€m(s) in different ' 
vays* 

1.5.6 (6-12) Analyze 
information . for relevancy. 

1.5.7 (7-12)' Use various 
methods to interpret datai 



E« 
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1.6 COMMONICATE THE INTERPRETA- 
TION OF DATA. 



1.6.1 (4-7) State the 
question and conclusions 
of an investigation. 

1.6.-2 (4-8) Use graphs to 
present information- 

1.6.3 (7-10) Evaluate the 
presentation of a research 
project. 



10 
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1.7 UNDERSTAND THE PERSONAL- 
NATURE OF SCIENCE* 



1.7a (K-12) Identify 
activities of people vho 
work in science* 

1.7.2 (K-4) List careers 
in science and technology* 

1*7*3 (K-12) Identify" 
scientists and their 
contributions* • - 

1.7*4 (5-9) Explore job * 
' entty reqixlrements of 
careers in 'science 
and technology. 

1*7.5 (5-12) Hame scl^aice- 
related bcAaviors that are 
iaaportant for -citizens. 

1.7.6 (7-12) Give 
examples of the inter- 
actions of a scientist , . . 
and society e.g., ' • ■ 
Galileo or Einstein. 

1.7.7 (7-12) Describe the 
creative nature of 
scientific activity. 
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/\ Utaize the content and concep ts of the 
biological, physical, and earth sciences. 



2.1 KNOW THE STKBCTORE, 

FONCTION, AND BEHAVIOR 
OF KEFRESENXIVE LIFE 
FOBMS. 



2.1.1 (K-4) Distin- 
guish living from non- 
living "tfhings* 

2.1.2 (K-12) Practice 
good health habits. 

2*1.3 (3-7) Summarice 
•the life functions that 
distinguish living from 
non-living things. 

2.1.4 (2-5) Identify 
major structural and " 
functional xiiiracter- 
istics of plants and 

-^rxlmals. 

2.1.5 (3-6) Describe 
adaptions of plants and 
animals. 

2.1.6 (4-7) Know the 
elements of human 
nutrition-. 

2.1.7 (5-7) Describe 
how plant and animal 
cells, tissues, and 
systems function to 
maintain life. 
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2.1 (Continued) 


K 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


2. 1.8 (4-7) Describe 
* different types of 
growth » development 9 * 
reproduction, and life 
cycles in plants and 
antaals» including 
huisans. ' ^ 








































• 














• 

2.1.9 C7-10) Describe 
survival behavior pat- 
terns of aninals, e.g., 
nigration, territo- 
riality, etc. 






















■P 

































2.2 UNDERSXAin) THE FRINCIPLES 
OF EVOLUTICMI AND HEREDITI. 



10 



11 



12 



2.2.J (3-7) Identify 
those characteristics of 
living things that are 
inherited • 



2.1i2 ^ (4-7) Discuss 
simiTarities' and 
differences among 
related individuals. 

2.2.3 . (6-10)' Apply the 
theory of aeredity to 
predict che character- 
istics of offspring. 

2.2.4 (5-8) Know the 
broad features of fos- 
sil succession in the 
geologic record* 

2.2.5 (7-- 10) Compare 
scientific theories 
that explain the means 
by which plants and 
animals have evolved 
over time. 
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T3 UHDERSTAND THE INTERACTIOH j K | 1 

OF PHYSICAL AKD BIOLOGICAL i 
ELQflSHTS OF THE EHVIRONMENT. 



2. 3-. I (1-4) Identify 
sources of taergy (e.g.. 
food) for living things. 

2.3.2 (2-7) Describe a 
food chain. 

2.3.3 (1-6) Identify 
environmental conditions 
appropriate and inappro- 
priate for plants and 
animals. 

2.3-A (5-;10) Explain • 
requirements of photo- 
synthesis and respira- 
tion,* 

2.3-5 (5-10) Identify 
causes of disease^ e«g«» 
pathogens t stress* 
deficiency, radiation, 
. toxins, and heredity- 

2.3.6 (5-10) Describe 
the' body^s defenses 
against diseases. ^ 

2.3-7 (5-10) Explain 
the interactions of 
individuals and groups 
in ecosystems • 



2.3*8 (7-10) Describe 
the flow of energy from 
the sun through living 
organisms, including 
producers, consumers, 
and decomposers. 

2.3.9 ' (7-10) Outline 
Che principal factors 
that may limit popula- 
tion size and distribu- 
tion of plants and 
animals, including 
humans . 



AT 5 
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"2-4 UNDERSTAND ThE PROPERTIES t 
AND INTERACTIONS OF MATTER 
AND ENERGY. 



TTT A 5 



2.4.1 (K-4) Identify the.| » 
similarities and differ- 
ences of soUds, liquids, 
and gases. 

2.4.2 (3-5) identify 
Mitter by its physical 
characteristics, e.g., 
hardness, bouyancy, vein 
psttems. 

2.4.3 (3-6)'rnov that 
energy is involved in a 
change of state. 

2.A.4 (4-6) toow that 
volecules are small-' 
particles %jhose -presence 
vay be detected by the/ 
^ense.s.^ . . 

2-.A.S (6^11) Identify' 
matter by its .chemical 
characteristics. 

2.4.6 (5-9) Identify 
substances as elements, 
compounds,- or mixtures. 

2.4.7 (6-9) State a 
word-inodel of an atom. 

2.4.8 (4-9) Give evi- 
dence for the particle 
nature of matter- 

2-4.9 (8-11) Give 
and uses of acids, 
bases', salts, oxides, 
and organic compounds. 

2.4.10 (7-10) Give 
examples of biochemical 
processes. 



8 



10 
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2.5 UHDERSTAND THE C0NCEFT5 
OF FORCE, MOTION, AND 
ENERGY. 



K 



2.5.1 (l-^) that 
Forces are required for 
the vovement' of objects. 

2.5.2 (5-9)- Raow. that 
forces can change an 
object^s shape, speed, 
or direction. . 



2.5.3 (6-9) Give examples 
of kinetic and potential 
energy^ . 

2.5.4 (5-9) Give «aiBpief 
of ftmdamental'lclnds of * 
forces, e.g., electrical, 
nuclear, mechanical, and 
gravitational. 

2.5.5 (6-9) . Explain the 
concept., of .power (rate of 

"using energy).- i 

2.5.6 (9-12) Demonstrate 
that mass in motion has 
momentum and energy* 



ERLC 



Xe UNDERSTAND MAJOR ENERGY 
' TRANSFORMATIONS. . 



3. 



2.6.1 (3--6) Identify de- 
vices that change energy 
from one form to another. 

2.6.2 (5-9) Identify bow 
povi productid.n_ systems 
transform energy. 

2.6.3 (9-12) Describe an 
energy transformation ia 
terms of the principle of 
conservation of energy. 

2..6.A (9-12) Relate ener- ^ 
gy cransmission to wave and 
particle theory. 1 
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2.7 UNDERSTAND HEAT. 



10 



11 



12 



2.7.1 (1-A) List sources 
of heat. 

2.7 i 2 (3-6) Compare heat 
conductors and insulators. 

2.7.3 (9-12) Describe 
heat and temperature In 
terms- of kinetic Viblecular 
energy. 



2.8 UNDERSTASS) LIGHT. 



2.8.1 • (1-4) List sources 
of light. 

2.8.2 (5-9) Descri^fe h w ■ 
.visible light behaves. 

2.8.3 (6-12). Describe the 
behavior of reflected and 
refracted lighti " 



Kl 1 2 



8 



10 



2.9 UNDERSTAND SOUND. 



K • 1 2 3 



A 5 



•7 8 



10 



Tlj 12 



2.9.1 (K-A) Describe how 
sound is produced.* 

2.9.2 (3-6) Demonstrate 
differences of pitch, 
volume, and quality of 
sounds , 

2.9.3 (6-9) Explain hov 
sound is transmitted- 
through various media. 



2.10 UNDERSTAND ELEC- 
TRICITY- 



2. 10-1 (A-6) Identify 
sources of electrical 
energy. 

(2-5) Identify unes 
of electricity. 

2.10.3 (3-6) Describe the 
function of the parts of a 
sinple electrical system. 

2.10.4 (6-9) feow how 
idectric Charges may be " 
caused to move. 

2.10.5 (6-9) Construct- • 
series and parallel ' cir- . 
cuits.- 

2.10.6 (6-9) Describe how 
the terms volt, ampere, 
vatt, and kilowatt hour 
apply to household tise. 




2. 11 . 1 (K-3) . Describe the 
characteristics of magnets. 

-2.11.2 (6-S) Eicplain how ' 
magnetic fields are pro-, 
duced* 



2.12 UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES 
AND CONCEPTS OF E(^TH/ 
SPACE SCIENCE. 



K 



ERIC 



2. 12.1 (K-7) Describe a 
current space exploracion 
activity. 

2.12.2 v2-6) Measure and 
predict local weather. 

2.12.3 Describe 
weathering and other types 
of erosion. 



2*12 CONTIKUED 



kTT 



2*12.4 (A-8) Relate minor 
geological features of the 
earth's surface to the 
distribution of plants and 
animals. 

2.12.5 (5-8) Describe 
glbbal and local veather 
patterns in terms of rota- 
tion of the earth » topo- 
graphy, and the moveaient 
of water and air nasses. 

2.12.6 (A-;8) Identify the 
processes %Aiich change the 
earth surface. , 

2.12.7 ■ (6-8) Use scien^ 
tif ic theories to cxplaii^ 
geologic history. ■ 



2.12.8 (4-8) Know motions 
of stars, sun, planets, and 
satellites. ; ' 

2.12-'9: . (A-8) Explain how 
the motions of heavenly- 
bodies affect us, e.g., 
days, seasons, tides, and 
asteroid/meteor impacts. 

2.12.10 (4-8) Demonstrate 
how the positions of the 
sun, earth, and moon, ex- 
plain" phases of the moon, 
eclipses and seasons. 

2.12.11 (8-12) Explain 
how dimape information 
is utilized in managing 
human activities. 

2.12.12 (8-12) Describe 
scientific theories of 
the origin and evolution 
of the universe. 

2.12.13 (8-12) Discuss 
benefits derived from the 
space exploration program 
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3.3 PRACTICE COHSERVATION 
MEASURES. 



K I 



3-3a (K-12) Identify 
pleasant and unpleasant 
conditions in tie personal 
environment • 

3.3.2 (K-12) Select ways 
to conserve or preserve the 
natural and built environ- 
laent. 

3.3.3 (K-I2> Participate 
in activities that iinprove 
* the^envirom^ent^ 

'3.3.4 (5-12) Defend lajaits 
on the use of natural envi- 
ronments . 



A 



Exhibit scientific behavior in school 
and everyday life. 



:i OHDERSXAHD THE BROAD 
HISTOKT OF THE DEVELOP- 
HEHT OF SCIEHTIFIC 



4-Ll 



Describe how 
a science research group, 
operates today. 

/:.1.2 (7-10) Know how 
scientific inquiry has. 
developed over time. 




10 



11 



12 



4.2 VALDE SCIESXIFIC PROCESSES.. 



cErIc 




4.2.1 (K-12) Display 
appropriate safety pro- 
cedures . 

4.2.2 (4-7) Consider 
conflicting data when 
engaging in scientific • 
investigat?.ons . 

A. 2. 3 (A-7) Seek alter- 
naCj-ve approaches to 
problems . 

k.lA (6-5) Recognize the 
limicacicns of a study- 

4.2.5 (6-9) Phrase con- 
clusions of a study in 
tentative terms. 

A. 2- 6 (A-8) Distinguish 
between scientific and non- 
sci^ntific explanations of 
phenomena - 



J. 



5 



8 



10 



11 



12 
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4.3 DISPUY SCIENTIFIC 
ATTITUDES. 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


r 

7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


4-3.1 (K-I2) Express 
curiosity. 

4.3.2 (K-12} Demonstrate 
a continuing search for 
deeper understanding. 

4.3*3 (K-12) Demonstrate 
respect for living things. 

4-3.4 (K-I2> Display 
confidence in ability to 
engage in scientific 
inquiry. 
" » 

4.3.5 *(K-12) Cooperate 
vith others in isclence 
inquiry. 

4-3.6 <5-8) Demonstrate' a 
preference for a variety 
of sources. 

4.3.7 (5-12) Display 
reasonable skepticism of 
tmsubstantiated conclu- 
sions. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

OePENOeNTS SCHOOLS 

rUTENMA BOX 7M 
PPO SeATTLE ••77MM0S 



August 11, 1987 



PAOFIC 

EHH/635-2267/303-1 1 



MEIORANSOH COR All Principals 

SUBJECT: 1987-88 Approved Textbook Listing 

Attached is the DoDDS^Pacific Approved Textbook Listing. It is organised by 
curricultm areas with titles, pubUshers and copyri^t dates. 

These adoptions represent the only texts authorized for pui^chase and use as 
the core for -basic programs in the Pacific Region schools. Previously adopted 
or supplementary texts will not be used in lieu of the authorized basic wxts. 
As laplenentation of new prcsrams becones effective, e: cess previously adopted 
texts are to be renoved from th€ school in accordance with existing disposji 
procedures when sitfficient replacement copies of newly adopted texts have been 
received. 

A naxinuo of 25 copies of a previously adopted text may be retained by the 
school. In addition, 25 copies of given supplemental texts ray be 
purchased/used for enrichment or remediaUon. Any exception to this polxcy, ta 
include textbooks for D6DDS-P approved course offerings not listed, must be 
authorized at the regional level, ATTH: Education Divisio*?, 

Your suggestions as to improvements in the organization of. this document are 
greatly appreciated. . 



LEE DAVIS, Chief 
Education Division 



En^Aosure : 

DoDDS-Pacific Approved Textbook Listing 

cf : Dist Supts 
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SCIENCE 



Grade 

Level Title 

K Addison-Hesley Science 

1-6 HBJ Scienoe 

7 Focus on Life Science 

7 Focus on Life Science: A 
Learning Strategy for the 
Laboratory 

8 Focus on Earth Science 

» 

•8 Focus on Earth Science: 
A Learning Strategy for 
the Laboratory 

9 Focus on Physical Science 

9 Focus on Physical Science: 
A Learning Strategy for Lhe 
Laboratory 

10 Biology: Living Systems 

10 Biology: An Everyday 
Experience 

10 Prohiag Cevels of Life: 
A Laboratory Manual 

10 Laboratory Biology: 

Investigating Living Systems 

10 Biology: Laboratory 
Experiences 

11 Chemistry: A Modern Course 
11 Laboratory Chemistry 

11 Solving Problems in Chemistry 

12 Modern Physics 

12 Modern Physics: Exercises 
and Experiments in Physics 
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Copyright 

Publisher Date 

Addison-Wesley 19811 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1985 

Merrill 198U ■. 

MerrUl , - 198V 

Merrill ♦ 198U 

MerrUl 198U 

Merrill ' 198l| 

Merrill 1981 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill ■ , 1981 

Merrill 198^ 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill 1985 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill 1983 

Merrill 1983 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston 19811 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston 1981 



SEQUENTIAL 

LEARNING 

GUIDE 



DSPA MANUAL 2000.9 
F^ruary 1987 




DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS , 
PACIFIC REGION 




SCIENCE 



\ 

Life Science 

• Observe objects and events by counting, comparing, estimiating, or 
measuring 

• Describe adaptations of plants and animals to their environment 

• Describe different types of growth, development, reproduction, and life 
cycles in plants and animals, including humaris ' 

• Undecsland the principles of evdutioc and heredity 

• Identify cauaes of disease, e.g. pathogens, stress, deficiency, radiation, 
toxins, and gmetlc 

• Outline principal factors that may limit population slze and distribution 
of plants and animals, Including humans 

• Select ways to conser^s natural and man-made environments 



Earth Science 

• Describe earth composition and structure 

• Describe glotial anu local weather patterns in terms of rotation of the 
earth, topography, and the movement of water and air masses 

• Explain how the motion of heavenly bodies affects us; e.g. days, 
seasons, tides, and asteriodftneteor impacts 

• Describe scientific theory of origin ar^ 4 evolulion of the universe 

• Discuss benefits derived ifrom the space exploration program 

• Identify renewable and nonrenewable natural and energy resources 
fcf^jnd on the earths environment 

• List benefits and concerns which have resulted from scientific/ * 
/technological innovations 



Physical Science 

• Understand the properties and interactions of nnitter and energy 

• Identify the similarities and differences among solids, liquids, and gases 

• Give evidence for the particle nature of matter 

• Identify matter by lis physical and chemical characteristics - 

• Relate force, motion, energy, and power 

• Know behavior of different forms of energy 

• Predict a series of consequences from a scientific/technological change 
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Biology 

• Uod6f)Siand the chemical and stnictural basis of life 

• Know anatomy* physMoay* and behavior of representatiye life forms 

• Understand principles of evolution and heredity 

• Identify sources of energy for living things 

• Describe lole of l>iogeochemical cycles in nature 

• Explain requirements of photosyrithesis and respiration 

• Explain interactions of individaals and groups, in ecosystems 

• Outline prindpal factors that may limit population size and distribution 
of pilots and animals, indcling humans - 

• AM^fzB current jssues of science and technology and their impact on 
, people and other organisms 

• Generate information by designing and conducting a simple research 
experiMient 



Chemistry 

• Explain solutions and solubility 

• Explaiq atomic theory 

• Determine chemical reactions including energy changes and mole 
method 

• Explain i(inetic theory of gases, liquids, and solids 

• Explain solutlons.and solubility 

• Know and uf 3 periodic table of the elements 
« Employ chemicsl bonding theoiy 

« Understand Ionization energy and electron energy levels explaining 
chemical characteristics 

• Predict rates of reaction 

• Describe equilibrium and equilibrium factors 

• Understand oxidation-reduction chemical re actions 

• Give examples and uses of acids, bases, salts, oxides, and orgar<c 
compouncs 



Physics 

• UfMiefstand nature; aiil Iht^i^ctions of matter and energy and relativity 
theory 

• Aw)ly oonoapts of fc^r^ fnotjoi^ and energy 

• Undmtant^ energy tr&?isfonnatlon^ inc!udlng radioactivity 

• Undentami heat, lij^ i^d aound 

« Understand o6mMtHr>h of ideas between eartlvoentered and sun- 
centered astr onomy^ 

« Understand classical mecfianlcs and quantum mechanics models 

« Understand magi>etism«sutic and current :actf1clty 

• Understand intei^^ between eiectriclty and magnetism and the 
rde of electroniagnei'ic wave motion 

• Understand eteclronitis of basic techr<otogy and curre<it 
communicatioa't systeti;s 



Advanced Biology 

• Make an indepth investigation into any of the following fields: 

Anatomy and Physiology Botany 
Mlcrot?iology Ecology 
Histology Genetics 
Oceanography Zoology 
Comparative Anatomy 

• Learn vtirious laboratory techniques involved in above investigations; 
i.e^ stidty preparation and fixation, mlcrophotography, plant and animal 
dissection, sampling of organisms, etc. 

• Individually design and conduct an experiment with production of a 
scientific research paper 



Oceanography 

• Describe major physical features and development of the oceans and 
their basins 

• Examine properties of seawater and the effects of seawater on ocean 
and marine life 

• Describe life in the sea 

Understand structure and dynamics of the marine ecosystem 

• Describe physical characteristics and effects of oceanic processes in 
the open ocean and the coastal ocean 

• Understand factors that control our ocean resources 



ALTERNATIVE 



Advanced Science Courses 10-12 

Advanced courses require regional approval ami stvxild be developed at 
the school level t>ased upon the availability ot<ri a staff member to teach 
the advai)ced course and (2) an indication of sufficient student need and 
interest Course outlines and objectives should be vrritten and posted. 
Examples of some advanced courses are Advanced Biologyt Advanced 
Chemistry, Advanced Physics, Astronomy, Physiology, Biochemistry, and* 
Oceanography. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 



oepeNoeNTs school'? 

FUTENMA BOX 7M 
.FPO SeATTLe 96772-5061 



17 April 1537 



PAanc 



ERC/635-21 51/308 



MEKORANDUM FOR District Superintendents 
Principals 



SOBJECls Course Titles and Student Ihfonnation Ifans^ement System (SIMS) 

Conputer Codes . 



Ihe course titles on the attached list have been given the appropriate SIMS 
conputer course codes for use .throughout the DoDDS-Pacific Region* These" 
course titles are consiister-l; with DcDDS curriculum and approved adopted 
programs and should be usc^ on. report cards and in local course description 
handbodcs beginning School Tear 1987*^S8« 

The course code, long title, and computer title for each course are^provlded 
and will be used with the nw .SIMS^ Schools may offer only the courses 
listed; however, most of the coti^es currently-taught in DoDDS-J?acific can be 
subsumed under the course titles attached « Please contact the appropriate 
curriculum coordinator in thg^ DoDDS-Pacif ic Regional Office if you have any 
questions « 

The recommended course length on the accoiiq)anying list may vary provided Uiat 
it is ^propriate for that grade level and consistent with the curriculum 
guide for that discipline « All other changes to this listing must have the 
approval of the DoDDS-Facific Education Division « 



In the event, that a school has a course that is unique to DoUDS-Paciflc,, such 
as marine bioici^ or Asian studies, then a reque^it to offer that course should 
be forwarded to the DoDDS-Pacific Regionsd Office according to the * 
instructions in the Administrators' (iuide(DS Manual 2005 «1, April 1985) 
section 201, Curriculum Development* This process will not only assure tttat 
the course content of these DoDCS*Pacific courses will have the same Mgh 
•quality as those which have gone through ttie seven-year carriculum raview 
process but it will also assure that li\e course content is consistent 
throughout DoDDS«*Faciflc« The January 15 proposal deadline listed in the 
innovations and revision process is suspended for this school year« Schools 
will have until May 22, 1987, to submit course approval to the Regional 
office. 

Any questions concerning this listing should be directed to Mr* Richard 
Carpenter, DoDDS-Pacific Education Division at 635-2151* 



Attachment 
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f?(^ BSE CODE TJOm TITLE 
BEADIHG 



BED 101 READING GRADE 7 BEADING 7 

RED201 READING GRADE 8 BEADING 8 

RED301 REAliING G^lADE 9 READING 9 

RED401 READING GRADE 10 READINS 10 

RED501 READING GRADE 11 READING 11 

RED601 READING GRADE ^2 READING 12 

SCIENCE 

SCD101 LIFE SCmCE LIFE SCI 

SCE201 EARTH SSIENCE. EARIB SCI 

SCF301 PHYSICAL SCIENCE PHIS SCI 

SCB301 5kOLOGI BIOLOGI 

SCCMI CHEiaSTBX CHEmSTRT 

-SCPW1 PHISICS PHYSICS 

SCB402 ADVANCED BIOLOGI \, ADV BIOLOGI 

SCC402 ADVANCED CHEMISIRl' ADT CHEH 

SCP402 ADVANCED PHISICS ADV PHISICS 

SCZ101 SCIENdE AND HEALTH 7 SCI HE-OLTH 7 

SCZ201 SCIENCE: AND HEALTH 8 SCI HEAL 8 

•SCZIWI ASTROHCMI ASTRONCMI 

SCZII02 PHISIOLOGI PHISIOLOGI 

SCZ1W3 BIC-CHOiSTHI BIO-CHEH 

SCZilOlt OCEANOGRAPHY OCEANCGRAPHI 

SAT 

SATiJOl eOLLEGE ENTRANCE PREPARATION COL ENT PREP 
SPECIAL H)OCA'riON 

SEZ161 ADAPTED PHISICAL E)OCATION 7 ADAPTED PE 7 

SEZ261 ADAPTli PHYSICAL EDUCATION 8 ADAPTED P.*; 8 

SEZ3ei ADAPTED PHYSICAL H)OCATION 9 ADAPTED PE 9 

SEZ1I61 ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 10 ADAPTED PE10 

SEZ561 ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 11 ADAPTED PE11 

i5E2;66l ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 12 ADAPTED PE12 

3E:170 modified COMPOTER LITERACY MOD COMP LIT 

r SEZ370 MGDiFIED CCMPOTER SCIENCE MOD ^COft- SCI 

SEZ121 MODIFIED- MATH 7 MOD MATH 7 

l." SEZ221 MODIFIED MATH 8 MOD MATH 8 

SEZ321 MODIFIED MATH I MOD MATH I 

SEZU2j ' MODIFIED MATH II MOD MATH II 

SEZ151 MODIFIED HEALTH 7 MOD HEALTH J 

SF.Z251 MODIFIED HEALTH 8 MOD HEALTH 8 
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APPENDIX D 
WSSEH 



EUEXtBOmCt SCBOCL posmoHs 
(Pte-Kindetqartcn - 8tb Grade) 

0090 Pri«inaerqart€n 

0101-0103 Ele««iii;ri^jacher,Graaes 1,2,3 

0104-0106 Ele«entary Teacher, Grades 4,5,6 »f ^ 

0107^108 El«entary Teart>er, Grades 7 i 8 

0150 EleiBentary Teacher, Art ^ 

0151 Elementary Teadier, MUSIC 

0155 Elenentary Teadier, Physical Education 



PNSB MOMBQt 



MIDDIf SCBOX SOSmONS 
(Osuallv Grades _5- j). 

0210 Teacher, English 

0211 Teadier, Speech . 

0212 Teadjer, Jbcmalisn . 
0220 Teac^i Social Studies ^ 
0230 Tea'iier, Science c 
0234 Teak^r, Health , 
0240 !lteach&:, Mathematics 

SBOONDWRY SCHOOI. POSTKONS 
(Usually Grades 7-12) 



0371 rrteacherr FretKih 

0372 Teacherr German 

0373 Tteadierr I^tin 



D-3 
D-3 
D-4 



0310 Tes^dbec, finglish 

0311 !riaadierr Speech ^ 

0312 !Iteadierr Joumalisnt 
6320 Oteadierr Social Studies 
0330 Teadier, Science 

0334 !rBadierr Health Jfc 
0340 nfeadierr Kathenfetics 

0350 rfeadierr Art 3 

0351 !Iteadiery. Music 

0355 Iteacaierr epical Education ^^-^ 
0360 Teacher r Business 



D-5 
I>-6 



0361 Oteacherr OiHnputer Science Jf^ 

0362 Tteadjerr i^^dustrial Arts Jf^ 

0363 Itoirk Expariencp Coordinator 

0364 Teadier r Driver BdiK:ation ^ 

0365 Teadierr Hoine Bconooics • 



D-7 
D-7 



0374 .Teadierr ^>anish 
Training Instructor (Vocational ) C380-0393 

0380 Acitorootive Tedinology ■ ^ 

0381 Electronics r"? 
0382^Cosmetology 

0383 Grafiiic Arts Jf ° 

0384 Welding XIq 

0385 Dental Assistant 

0386 tiedical Assistant 

0387 Small Engines 

0388 Instrument Repair-Musical 

0389 Computer Technology ^ 

0390 Fashion Design 

0391 Power Technology (solar, thermal, 
hydro or nuclear) 

0392 Agriculture^ 

^ 0393 Industrial Repair D-b 
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Subjset/ 
Catsgory 


Qua!Ifteat!ona 


Crtdtttbta 
Dapaitmant* 


Crtdttabia Courata 


Araaot 

Cartlfleatfon 


Moetlon 
Paotof 


SacoAd J 
Category | 


x02 12 Journalism 
0312 Journalism 


1ft samsstar hourt In joumslfsmi 
or It rnlnlffluffl of 5 aamastar 
hours In joumstlsm ptui 
suf riclsnt addltlofls! work In 
rslstad (lalda such u comffluntct* 
tloni, ipaaoh or English to total ^ 
at laast 18 asmastara houra. 

24 ssmestaf houra \n Journsllsm» 
or Ik minimum of 5 aamastar 
hours In Joumsllsm plua 
suf flclsnt addltlonsi work In 
rslstsd (latds suoh sa communlea* 
tlons. spaach or English to totsi 
St \t ul 24 ssfflsstsr houra. 


Journalism, Spaach, Engllah, 
Communleatlona. 


tntf oductten to JoumaBam; Btpoahteiv. Cftfttfv 
WHtlno; Crattlvt tnd Editorial Wrtttng; Nawapitpar 
Editing. 


Grtdaa: M2 
TWa: 

Joumatfsm 

i 


'1 yaar teaching Joumaliam 
at tha middle or aaeondary 

Uual 


Muat qualify In ona other j 
category. 


0220 Sccial Studies 
0320 Seciol Studies 


18 semastar houra In tha ftald of 
soclel studlaa, approprlstaly 
distributed In tha aubjacta to 
which assigned. Coursawork 
should Include U.S* history, 
world history, potttlcal sclanca, 
and geography. 

24 semester houra In tha field of 
soclel studlMf appropriately 
distributed In tha aubjacia to 
which saalgnad. Courwelvork 
should Include U.S. history, 
world history, political aclanca, 
end geography. 


Soda! Sdanca, HIatory, Social 
Studlaa, Economfea, 
Qovarr>mant, Qaography, 
Payehotogy, Sociology, 
Anthropology, Ethnic Studlaa. 


Ago of RafMlaaanca; European Htatory; r^lhlcal 
Sdanoa; ConatHutlonal Law; Am^n Go^'ammant; 
Intfodttctteft to Paychotogy; Cultural StudHa; 
Introduction to SocMogy 


Qradaa; 6*12 
Tltla:Soc{al 
Sttidlaa 


1 yaartaachtngaodat 
atudlaa at tha middia or 
aaeondary laval. 


Must qualify In one ov^ar 
category. 


0230 Science 
0330 Science 


18 tameater houra In the field of 
science fcpropriatsty distributed 
Jn the subjects to which 
assigned. For biology, chemistry, 
and phyafca, a minimum of 
semester hours la required In tlia 
subject area. 

24 semester houra Iri tha field of 
science appropriately distributed 
In the subjscta to which 
assigned. For biology, chemistry, 
and physics, s minimum of 9 
.semester houra Is requl'ed In tha 
subject aree. 


Chamtatry, Biology, Zoology, 
Botany, P*«y?}Ca, Earth 
Sciance» Sdanea, Btologita; 
Sdanca, Phyalcat Sdanct, 
Spaca Sclanca, Envfronmantal 
StudlM. 


Chamtatfy; Ecology; Embiyetogy; Morphology; 
Quafltttfvo AfMlyala; Lab Prap; Otf>ttfca; Anator^ 
Exparimantat atKl Aaaaareh Taehntquaa; Ecology; 
finbrydogy; Entomology;J!)aflatlca; Htttdogy; Lffa 
Setanoa; MIcroaoopy; Morphology; Ornhhotogy; 
ParWtology; Phyalotogy; Bactactotogy; Anatomy; 
Qc'^ jfi mtro. to Chamtatfy; Quantltatltft Analyala; 
- Phytica; Phyalcal Selanca; Envlronmantal Sctanes; 
Earth deleft; Spsca Aclanoa. 


Qradaa: 9-12 
TKta: Sclanca 

1 


1 yaar t;<ithlng acianca at 
tha mldeiiC or aaeondary 


Muat qualify In 
one other category. 

Cat. 0330. Second' - 
category not required. 



( 
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MEMORAifDUM FOR All Principals 

Grades 7-12 Science Course Teachers 



( 



ODir 




SUBJECT: 



Definition of Laboratory Science Courses and Science 
Sejsiotis 



Laboratory 




1. iaslsgCQunl-, The North Ceutral Association (HCA) and DoDt)S discuss 
laboratory scijsnee courses at various locations In their literature. 

2. Pififtussion i Recently there have been discussions regarding how 
DoDDS-Pacific actually defines IsOwratoiy science courses and laboratory 
sessions. * 

a. A ILaboratoiy science course is defined as a science course ?n which at 
least one,, one-period laboratory session Is conducted each week for the 
duration of the course. 

b. A laboratory session is defined as an entire class pei-lod during which 
e^jery student enrolled in a course and present that day is invdired in a -- 
-hands-on" science activity or the write-up thereof. Uboratory sessions i?ist 
be related to the objectives set forth in DS Manual 2200.1, .ScT ^ nfif^ 0<?1eOvf.ves 

Taese definitions apply to all scieixse courses listed in my memorandum to you, 
17 Apr 87, sUbjsscfc: Course Titles and Student Information Management System .-- 
(SIMS) Computer Codes. 

J. fififeifln.: School principals shall monitor sciencs- courses in their schools 
tor compliarice with this memorandum* Unique problet; regarding the offering 
of science labs should be Addressed to this office for assistance. Guidance 
provided in this memoranduk shall remain current until superseded. 



SIGNED 



JERALD E. 
Director 



BLOOM 



,cf: District Superintendent 



9o- 



4 

,Stan<JardS for 
Middle Level Schools 

(Junior High Schcyjls and Middle Schools) 



Commission on Schools^ 
North Contral Association 
*Post Office Box 18 
-Boulder, Colorado 80306 



Cooperative Action Jor 
Qualit}/ Education 




•TTie purpose of the Association $hall b€ the ^ avelop- 
mentand maintenance of high standards of eixellence 
for universities, colleges, andschoc^U, the continued Im- 
provement of the cducailonal prosfam and the effec- 
tiveness of instruction on fchool and' college levels 
through a scientific and professional approach to the 
solution of educational problems, the establishment of 
- coooperaf > relationships between the schools and col- 
leges and universities within the territory of the Associ- 
ation, and the maintenance of effective worlting 
relationships with other educational organizations and 
accrediting agencies." (Anicles of Incorporation of the 
North Cetitral Association). 



n6.03 PriiKipalTheprindpdttaaUhoMamftstci'sd^ 
ftom a legiondH^«oapedlted 00 
have at lea^ 20 semester hours of graduale wdck 'i 
in professkHial educi^ widi iiMjor emphasis on'^_ 
admlnistniHon, cuniculum, supervbion* and rdated -{v J^' 
areM. This pcinc^Ml dull have a minimum of two ii^- 
yewi of teachins experience. . j,^^*^** * 

The piindpars p r epa ratton Aould include emphth ; * 
sis on the middle leyd sdM>ol and on die p^fdhol* ' 
ogy of pre-adolesbence and eaily adolescence. The 
prtndpal should have ieadUngexp€ ence In a mid* ** 
^die ievd school 

6.04 AssistwtPrindpaLTheassistahtprindpde^ 
at least the maslet^s d fom a re^^ 

tted college or unive^, with prqmtion In adn^- 

i$tialk>n, omiNCuhiu^ 

The tfsSstant pciri^ aU 

years of leachk^ experience. 

Theas^stahti)rin4)abprepanttonsh^ . 
emphttis on the ir4ddle 1«^ sdMT ! and on tfie p^ ' 
chdogy of pre^olescence and earfy adolescence. 
The assistant principal diould have teaching expe- 
rience in a middle level school 

6.05 Other administrative^ supervisory, and consultant 
personnel shall hold a'baccalatveate degree with 
spedal training fai the area of didr as^ment and 
should have teadiit^g experience in a middle level 
school 

6.06 AH professional personnd shall hold a baccalaur- 
eate degree t6m a regionally-acdedHed institution, 
evidence adequate prpfesrional education prep- 
aration, meet tfie reguUor 02ruficado:i standards of 
the state, and ^all be assigned to teach In areas for 
whidi they are prepared. Graduates of non-accred- 
ited Instii^itions may have their undergraduate work 
validated by admittance to giaduate standir«g and 
completion of a minimum of 5 semester hours of 
credit in a regichally-acaedited graduate college. 
Credentials from a foreign university shall be 
acc^ed only after they have bf 2n evaluated by a 
regionally-accredited baccalaureate granting insti- 
tution, a state depa*1ment of educaton, or an 
appropriate aedentials evduating service and the 
work is declared the eqtdvalent of ^ilar work 
taken in an American institution. 

The minimum teacher preparation shall be: 

a. Teachers with preparation and certification for 
middle level schoob may teach all subjects and 
levels for which their certificates are endorsed, 
subject to the approval of the State .Committee 



b. Teachers with secondary certification shall have 
18 semester hours (16 semester hours in mathe- 
ma'Jcs) in the fieki, appropriately distributed 
Mibject to the approval of the State Committee. 

c. Teachers with elementary certification shall 
have 12 semester hours in the field, appro- 
priately distributed and subject to the ^proval of 
the State Com^nittee. 

d. Teachers with ^ementary certificatk>n may teach 
all subjects in a self-contained classroom. 

e. Teachers of combined subject dasses shall have 
at least 24 semester hours of appropriately 
distributed aedit in the induded subject fiekls. 

f. Teachers of spedal education, expbratory sub- 
jects, wori( experience, prevocational/voca- 
tional, and other Objects for whk:h NCA re- 
quirements have not been established shall be 
appmyed by the Commls^ If they hold a vafid 
certificate for the respective fidd issued by the 
state in which they are teaching. In the absence 
of such state certification, approval is left to the 
judgment of the StatQ Committee. 

g. Guidance counsdors or directors shall have at 
least 15 semester hours ci graduate preparation 
in guidance and counsefihg. 

h. The media specialist shall have at least 15 
semester hours in school library and audio-visual 
services, shall have a brc^ b^dcground in edu- 
cation, and shall be certified as a teacher. The 
person shall nfieet ^te standards of preparation. 

6.07 Wherever in these istandards graduate work is 
required, the work sttall have been taken in a re- 
gionally-acaedtted institution. Work In a foreign 
univer^ty shall be accepted only If the work is eval- 
uated by the graduate divi^n of a regk>nally- 
accredited uniyer^, a state department of educa* 
tk:n, or an 'appropriate aedentials evaluating 
servk:e and is dedared the equivalent of similar 
work in an American institution. 

6.0S The professk>nal staff shall plan and partidpate in 
an inservk:e trtining program that provkles under- 
standings of the mkldle levd schociand the needs 
of the pre- and early adolescent. 

6 .09 A minimum of 200 niinutes of scheduled time shall 
be provided each week for each teacher for individ- 
ual planning and/or preparation and consultation. 
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**The purpose of the Assodation shall be the development 
and maintenance of high standards of^excellence for 
universities, colleges, aiid schools, the coti; .ued improve- 
ment of the educational program and the effect!^ less of 
instruction on school and college levels through a scien- 
ttftc and professional approach to the solution of educa- 
tional problems, the - csublishment of coooperative 
relationships between the schools and colleges and univer- 
sities within the tcrrUoty of the Association, and the main- 
tenance of effective working relationships with other 
educational organizations and accrediting agencies!* (Ar* 
tides of Incorporation of the North Central Association). 





Standardsyf or 
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lated fields. The superintendent shall have had a 
minimum of 4 years of professional experience^ at 
least 2 years of which shall have been dassrooro 
teaching experience. 

Note 

THh st md m dsk9llno90ppfy to fuperitflef^demis whokeU thepa^ 
thitb^foft September i9f9 mid wkpmHiheptrfkmi^ftmid 
mi^themmef^depte, Mttdkigtmetafko^jeppropfiekfydis- 
tiibuiedk^odmliHafmb/ecomei, mifoirytm e^pt^ un omiex' 
perkmct. Wl^jferpermhsibk m ftSer ti mecert^fietiion fewscrftf 

inMNCAKkoolhwnmHi^totwoyemstocompkietkefu^ 
gndiMae'MumgukemeKt Hciwrm, ihepef9onmtt^€ompkfeihe 
meeimy pmdi^lwin by ihee^eif the iwQi^gmce period 
or the Khoot skott be tmmd yntess doamentetlom of metom b le 
progress be!ng mode In meetint the slmtdordisocc^pted by the Stote 
Committee, 

At the i9i5 busiimsttteetliig ^the Commissioit, the Commistion 
oppro¥iedtkeJbihwliii mNWMt qfttie tmt awi enor ^ thistfrnkterd 
os^oOc^fH6 "^Mhes^periotetidetttsholiafeomiidmtim^fowy^trs 
4^pr^BSsiottoltxperitii0^otleotttwoyoorsi^whc§t9heiiho¥ebetH 
idassnomteo eh ktg,**ThefeMomistffktbfeiSeptei9^l99S, The 
itquimttntsholtttotoppfytomvst^perh t t en d en tkoi^ 
tion dwiHi the fJid44S or i9iS-$$Khootyoor bottom oditeotor 
fxmerfyholdiitg thepositiott of superiittemdent ht on HCA ochoot 
ordistrict 

5.05 The assistant superintendent (or director) in diarge 
of elementary education shall have earned at least 
45 semester houn of graduate ciedH« indunve of 
the master's d^ree;» with a mi^r jmphads in the 
fiekU of rxlucationil admii^sttatton^ educaticr^ 
superviaon» and donentary education^ and shail 
have had two years of cla^nooni teaching expen- 
enox 

5*06 The prindpal shall hold a master's degree ¥dth a 
minimum of 20 semester hours of graduate vmk 
in profesdonal education, with a mijor concentra- 
tion U ;^ucationaI adminlstrationt curriculum dc- 
vdopment, educational supervision;' educational 
philosophy; and duld devdopment This pttp$iMr 
tion shall Ihdude emphasis on the elementary 
sdiooL The prindp 1 shall have had a minimum 
of two years of dementary classroom teadsing ex- 
perience. 

5.07 As^nt Principal The asdstant prindpal shall 
hold a regular dementary teadiing certificate and 
shall have a minium of twen^ semester graduate 
hours in dementary school administration and re- 
lated fidds* The assistant prindpal shall have had 
a minimum of two years of dementary dasstoom 
teaching experience. 

5.08 Support Ana Siii^ispn,0)nsultants^ 

tors. Elementary school support area supervisors, 
consultant^ and coordinators shall have earned a 
master's degree ^th a concenfnition of graduate 
study in thdr particular ann of work. 

5.09 Heaith Bersonnel Members of the non-instruc- 
tional professional stafT providing health services 
shall meet the requirements of the state in which 
the school is located. 



5.10 Paraprofessionals^ Teacher Aides, and Interns. 
Pareprofessionals» teacher aides, and interns shall 
meet state qualifications for thdr respective posi- 
tions. They shall be used only in those dtuations 
permitted by state regulations. 

Note 

A yoriety cfst^frnt pettemsis to be eficouraged, subjea to the o$h 
prO¥et of the NCA Stete Committee. 

5.1! Ptipil/Professional Staff Ratio. The ratio of pupils 
to teachers and other professional staff members 
shall not exceed 20 to 1. In oompudng the ratia the 
sdibo! !nay include the instructional responsibili- 
ties of all professional suff asdgned to the build- 
ing plus the time devoted to instruction by other 
professional personnel 
5.i2a Pupii/Classrpdm Ibadier Ratio The enrollment in . 
a kinder;garten dass shall not exceed 25* An addi- 
tional five children may be added to a dass if a 
teacher aide is pnmdfd for the entire sesrion. 

b Hie enrollment in a pte-ldttdetgartett dass for chil- 
dren two years old or less shall not CNoeed & 

c Thetnrolhnentinpre-kindefgartendassesfordiil- 
dren from two to four years of a|e Stall not ooceed 
18. 

d A full-time aide shall be present in all ^4e- 
Idndeigarten classes whenever studentt are present 
5.20 DifferentiatedS(q(ftni.Uiht^tMtth 

the school mi^ compute three fulkime panyprofes- 
nonals, lay aides, or interns as the fdl«time' 
equivalency of one full-time profesrional staff pa- 
son. Such paraprofesrionals shall not account for 
more than ten percent of the profiesdonal staff 
members used to compute the pupil/profesrional 
staff ratia 

521 Planning/Conference Ttme. Within the teadier's 
workday, each tea<^er shall have a irl imum of two 
hundred minutes each week sdieduled for confer- 
ences, in^ctional planning, and preparation. Wi- 
thin the teacher's workdi^, each full-time 
preUndergarten teacher shall have a minimum of 
thrM hundred minutes per week scheduled for par^ 
ent education, conferences, instructional plarudng, 
and preparation. The prindple of full-time 
equivalency shall apply. 

5.22 Preparation Records. Offidal transcripts for all 
professional staff members shaU be on file in the 
district office or the school office. 

5.23 S/^i45iignmena: Discriminatory practices based 
on race, religion, ethnic background, sex, or age 
shall not be used in the placement, assignment, or 
retention of school personnel except that church- 
afTiIiated schools may prefer members of that faith. 

Staff Development Programs 

5.31EInservice programs shall be developed th»>ugh 
needs assessments, faculty involvement, and faculty 
evaluations of each inservice program. 
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S.32EThe professional staff devdopment program shall 

provide diagnosfs of performance stitngths and 
V linuutioiu and shaUq)edfy processes and resources 

available for enhandng pn^ormance. 
5.33 The school dif U provide incentives for personnel 

to obtain advanced professional preparation. 
5M Thuning commensurate irith their assignoMntssha^ 

be provided for a!I par^rofesnonals. 

Standards on Oiganbation 

5.40 The prin^MlAaQ have the responttbility and the 
authority to initiatelboie dianges which )Mli adapt 
the sdiod prognrfn to the needs of the students. 

5.41 The prind|Mldian have the responsibility and the 
authority for the administration of the non* 
imtni^onal programs in the school 

5.42 Hie sdiool shall have a principal who shall serve 
at least half^ine* If the enroUment of the school 
^rneds 250^ a M-tinie princqM^ 

5.43 If a principal administers more than one sdioolt 
the combined enroUment of those schools shaU not 
exceed 450 students. 

5.44 In order to permit the princqcMl to have sufficient 
time to engage in in^mMcment of instruction in the 
school having„^ emoOment of tiOO or more stu- 
dent$» at least a half-time asristant principal or the 
equivalence in profesrional (certificated) personnel 
shall be provided* If the enroUment exceeds 800» 
at least.one fitll4ime asristant principal or the 
equivaienor^shall be provided. 

Summary of Reqtfired AdmlnistrBtivtt Siafflng 

Administrative 
EnroUment Staffing Required 

Fewer than 250 At least a half-tiine prindn^L 

250 to 599 A full-time prindpaL 

The prindpal plus at least a half-time 
assistant principal or the equivalency. 

The prindpal plus at least one full-time 
assistant prindpal or the equivalency. 

5.45 At least one full-time sed^tary or the equivalency 
shall be provided the school If the school enrbll- 
mcni exceeds 600* at least a half-time office clerk 
(orihe equivalency) shall be provided in addition 
to the secretary. If the enrollment exceeds 800» at 
least a full-time office derk (or the equivalency) 
I shall be provided in addition to the secretary. 

5.46 The prihdpjd shall be involved in the selection* as* 
se$sment» evaluation* reiention» and promotion of 
all personnel assigned to the school 

5.47 While w(^king with faculty, staff, or students in the 
school central office and other supplementary per- 
sonnel shall coordinate thdr activities through the 
prindpal' 

5.48 Administrative procedures) shall be developed by 
democratic processes which utilize the abilities and 
contributions of staff members. 
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600 to 799 
800 or more 
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Auxiliary Services 

5.49 The school shall provide for guidance sernces.Sudi 
services may be provided by a guidance counsdor 
cr other personnd specially truned in the area of 
g ddance. " T 

5.50 Tliesdiool Shan provide the necessary personnel 
facilities, derical hdp, and materials for effective 
diagnostic and prescriptive ibrvices. 

5.51 IftheschcolmatntainsafoodserncepfOgFam^ade- 
qiikte and tntined cafeteria personnd shall be avail- 
abk in accordance widi local state; and federd reg- 
ulations. 

532 The prindpal Shan have the responsibility and the 
authority to initiate those changes whidt imU adi^ 
the sdiool proftam to the needs of iu students. 

5.53 The prindpal shall have the responsibility and the 
authority for the administration of the non* 
instructional programs in the sdiool 

5.54 Records and rq>oirts needed for effective planning, 
operation, evahiation, and reporting jiudl be kept 
relative to the various componeiiu of the \ r 
tional prognun such as 0) pupil peiMUid, 0 staff, 
(3) instructional supplies and equipment, (4) cur- 
riculum, (5) pupil activiti^ (6) media services, (7) 
guidance; (8) c^»obl plant, (?) administrative oper- 
atic (10) health services. 

Stafflns tor the in$t(uction«l Materials Program 

536 Rcsponability for the devdopment and the opera- 
tion of the media program shall be placed under 
the direction of a qualified (professional) media 
spedalist* 

5.57 The school ShaU provide for the starring of the in- 
structional/teaming/media prqgram through one 
of the loUomng arrangements: 





Option 
A 




Option 




Earoltmettt 


CcffUfiailed 

Media 

Spedtllst 


Ccftifiaitcd 

Media 
SpedaUst 


PLUS 


Tl^»lMd 

Eaiployed 
Aide 


fcHCT than 
400 students 


1/2 time 
spedaitst 


1/5 time 
spedalist 


+ 


1 fuU* 
time aide 


400 to 999 
students 


1 futt-ttme 
spcdalist 


M time 
spedalist 


+ 


1 full- 
time aide 


1000 or 

more 

students 


1 fuH-time 

spectaHst 

plus 

1 fuH'time 
aide 









tf Option 8 is used, the paraproJnsionQl must have inining in tibrary catalog- 
inz and/or library administration and ortanization so as to be able to assist 
with cataloging, library records, circulation, and helping students and teachers 
in thecollection of materials needed for classroom activities. The pcraprofes* 
sional may be trained by a certiftcated library/media specialist or through 
appropriate college or university courses, 

5.58 In order to permit the media spedalist to provide 
essential professional media services to students and 
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Hay 31, 1988 



DEPARTMENT OF DBF^^<(S DEPENDENTS SCBOOLS 
PACIFIC RBGIOH 
SCHOOL-WIDE ACTION PLAN (SWAP) POLICT 



A« PDRPOSE 



This regulation establishes policy and assigas responsibilities for the 
Inplementation of the Sohool-^iM Action Plan (StfAP)« The goal of the SWAP In 
to improve student achievement through the analysis of ^stem-wide test 
results* This regulation also delineates a Pacific Re ^on SWAP review policy. 

B« C4 NCELLATI0N 

DS regulation 2300.1, School-Wide \ction Plan (SWAP) Policy, September 17, 
1985t is hereby superseded and canceled. 

C. APPLICABILITI 

The provisions of this regulation apply to DoDDS-Pacific personnel. 

D. POLICY 

A School-Wide Action Flan will be developed annually at each school to 
Improve student achievement utilising system-wide test results* 

2* A School-Wide Action Plan committee will be estab3J.shed at each 
school. This committee will provide overall, guidance for the development and 
implementation of the SWAP* 

3. The development of the SWAP will involve all faculty members* The 
implementation of the SWAP will involve as many faculty members as 
appropriate* Commuhity involvement should be encouraged* 

4« Implementation of the SWAP will include the following: 

a* aiialyzing school-level test results and identifying instructional 
program needs, 

b, developing a written plan for improvement of student achievement, 

c. ' conducting an on-going review, arid 

d* reviewing and responding to recommendations for program 
improvements* 



£• TIME LIHES 



1« Each school will establish a SWAP cooiBittee prior to the date of 
fall achievement testing*. 

2. By the end of the first semester, each school will submit its SWAP to 
the superintendent for review and evaluation* 

3* Tt.e superintendent will review, evaluate, and provide a written 
response for each SWAP Iqr the end of the 3rd quarter. 

F. RESPONSIBILITIES 

1» RBGflDKAL DIBBCIOB. The Beglonal Director will assure that the 
guidance outlined in this regulation is implemented and will provide copies of 
each scbooI*8 SWAP to the I>irector» Office of Dependents Sdiools. * " 

2. DISIBICr SPPEBIliTEHPEIIT. The District Siq)erintendent will 

a) Veview and evaluate each school's SWAP, 

b) send a written response to the scdiool principal, 

c) send a copy of each written resp<mse to the Begional Director 
along witti two' copies of each s<dicol^s SWAP, and 

d) send a year«-end SWAP sixmnaxy report- to the Beglonal Director • 

3* EDOCATIOH<Diyisn)N> The Education Division will be a resource for the 
process of the development,- implementation, and evaluation of the SWAP. 

4. SCHOOL PRMCIPAL. The sdiod principal will 

a) establish and serve on the SWA? committee, 

b) be responsible for .the development and implementation of a 
comprehensive SWAP and its use by teachers, 

c) sufaait one copy of the SWAP to the District Superintendent, 

d) insure the SWAP is presented each year to the School Advisory 
Committee, and 

e) prepare a year-end SWAP evaluation report and forward a copy to 
the District Superintendent. 

5. The docunent control nunbers for this report are as Tollodtsz DSRCS 
2002, DSRCS 270n, and DSRCS 2703- 

6* EFFECTIVE DATE AMD IMPLEHEHTATION 

This regulation is effective upon- receipt commencing with school year 
1988--89- 




f JERALD E. BLOOM 
Director 



Enclosures 1. SV/AP Tiae Line 

2. SWAP Implementing Instructions 
Distribution X 
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STATEKENT OF FHILOSOFHY 

The development of SchooI«tfide Action Plans represents a comfflitment by 
educators to inpt*ove student achievement throu^ the analysis of system-*wide 
test results. 

The School-^fide Action Plan 

1. Provides a A:*aaework for <Hi-*going improvement and evaluation of 
instrucVional programs. 

2. Increases articulation within each sdiool and within a sdiool complex. 

3* Utilizes data related to historic patterns of student ac^evement. 

4. Identifies discrepancies between actual and expected levels of 'student 
a<diievement« 



End i 



DODDS-PACIFIC 
SCaOOL-VIDB ACnOH FLAH TIHB LTNE 



lue following time line has been developed to assist and guide in the ongoing 
School«*Vide Action Plan process: 

Date of 
Accomplishment/Receipt 



ADGDSr 



SWAP orientation by principal to staff 



SBPIEHBER ^ StfAP coomittee established 

Eaoully aeeting on testing procedures 
Fall testing program administered 
Reviev SVAP froa previous school year. 

SEPIEiiBBB/HOVEHBER Develop and implement SVAP section A 



NO¥EHBER 



Fall testing restiLts received 
Develop and impl^aent S¥AP section B 



lK)VEIfflER/JFSB 



Principal's presentation of SWAP to SAC 
Conduct on-going reviews of the SWAP 



JAHVARI 
APRIL 



Finalized copy of the SWAP sent to 
the District Superintendent 

District Superintendent* provides 
a written response for eax2h SWAP 

Faculty meeting on testing procedures 

Spring testing program administered 



MAI/JONE 



Spring testing results received 

Faculty reviews test results and 
evaluates SWAP 

Principal sends ye^r-end evaluation report 
of the SWAP to the Distric:^ Superintendent 

District Superintendent sends sucmary report 
of the District's SWAP'S to the "Regional 
Director ^ ^ 
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End 2 



DoDDSwPACmC 
SCBOOL-HIDB ACTIOH FLAH 
IMPLEMBMnilG IRSTRUCnOKS 

The following guidelines have been established to assist l.rrtbe implantation 
of the StfAP« Release time of two half«<lays is approved for developing, 
implenentingt and reviewing the SWAP. 



AOGOSr " 

The principal will brief the staff on the philosophy and basic format of- the 
Schp61«4ride Action Plan, . 

SEPIEHBER 

^ 1. Ihe principal will establish a StfAP committee to determine operating 
procedures and policies. Membership will include 

a« Principal 

b. SWAP Chairperson 

c- Department or Grade Level Chairpersons 
d. Other mOTbers as appropriate, 

2: This committee will meet to review the spring test results and to -develop' 
a presentation for*' the staff/ 

.3: A faculty- meeting will be held to discuss test administration and 
test-staking strategies* 

4, Administer fall testing program. 

SBPTEMBER/HOTBIfflSS 

The committee will make a presentation to all staff members regarding the SWAP 
implementation process* The staff will then determine the content areas to be 
addressed in the Sdiod-Wide Action Plan using the Evaluator^s Stmmary and the 
Objective Hastery Report from either the spring or fall CTBS test results* 
(Refer to pgs. 5-28 and other appropriate areis in the CTBS Oassjfanagement 
Guide.) 

1. Develop and implement SWAP Section A* 
Section A: 

a. One Section A form will be used for each content area selected* 

b* It is recocamended that each school target two or three areas for 
improvement. These may come from different content areas or entirely from one 
content area, for example: several content areas such as Reading 
Comprehension, Science, Math Concepts and Applications, OR one content area - 
Reading, with category objectives sych as vow is, consonants, and main idea. 
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c. Cite the source used to compare scores. See the examples listed 
in Section A« 

d» Complete the section of the form identifying grade level (s) and 
testing year with appropriate test scores* 

e. Explain xAiy this particular area was selected in the Rationale 

section. 

-f • The EnrichJaent/RemediaJ. Activities listing includes teacher-made 
and caamercially prepared materials. TextbooJc page nunbers need not be listed 
as it is assuned that these lessons will be tau^it during the course of the 
school year* 

g* Entire faculty participation is encouraged , as appropriate. 
QOYEHBER 

1. Develop and implement SWAP, Section B 

r * ' • 



Section B, Form 1 

a^ The faculty reviews the Objective Mastery Reports and lists by nunber and 
item description all items below the national mastery level. The fall 
KationaL and School/Class Percent of Mastety scores are listed in the 
appropriate coIubuis. Elauentary teachers list scores by classroom. 
Secondary teachers list scores 1^ classroom and subject area or grade 
level and subject area. 

b*- . Any item at or above the national percent of mastery that is being considered 
for enricaintent will also be listed. It is recommended that four to six items 
will be selected for enrichment/remediation. Designate tbess Items by placing 
an asterisk before the test objective. 

c. After the spring testing results are received, the appropriate scores will be 
recorded in the spring colunns of the form. The data from this form will be 
used to ccMplete the Tear-End Evaluation Report. 



Section B, Form 2 

a. An individual plan is developed for each test objective selected from 
Section B, Form 1 (Comparative Simoary Report). The objective number and 
objective description is listed in the appropriate colunn. The scores 
from the Objective Ifestery Report are listed in the appropriate coluans 
and the differences computed. 

b. The teachei/(s) state(s) the rationale for choosing the objective, and the 
enrichment/remedial activities are listed. 

c. Textbook page activities need npt be listed as it is assumed they will be 
taught during the course of the school year. 



lOi 



HOTEHBER/JONE 



1. It is expected that each faculty member will periodically review and assess 
. progress in the accomplishment of their plans (Section A and B) • The 

principal is responsible for monitoring these reviews* 

2. Principals will present the School-Hide Action Plan to the School Advisory 
Comaittee. 

JAHUAST^ 

1. The principal will submit the finalized copy of the SWAP to the District 
Superintendent by the end of the first semester • . 

The finalized copy will include 

a* a narrative describing the process used to develop and implement the 
SWAP, including how the commimity was involved in the process, 

b* the'^SWAP Time Line, 

c. SWAP Section A (School Reports), 

d. SWAP Section B, Form 1 (Comparative Summaries), and 

e. 5WAP Section B, Form 2 (Individual Reports) • 
AFBIL 

1. Teachers will review test-*taking procedures and strategies with their 
students* 

2. Principals are encouraged to seek parental support in* their community 
newsletters by emphasizinis the role and significance of test information 
for their individual students. 

3* Spring testing program administered. 
MAI/JUNE 

1. Using the spring test results, the faculty will update the Section A forms 
and Section B, Form 1. This information ;rill be used by the SWAP Committee to 
formulate the Year-End SWAP Evaluation Report. 

2. Year-End SWAP Evaluation Report 
The Year-End Report will include 

a. A'narra^tive describing the results of the SWAP, to include areas of 
growth and deficiencies and areas to be considered next school year, 

b. The SV/AP Time Line, ^ 

c. The SWAP Section A forc{s), with Spring results entered, and 
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<!• The Comparative Sunmary (Section B, Form 1) for each classroom or 
discipline area addressed* 

e* The Year-End Evalpation Report will be signed by all available SHAP 
committee members. 



0 



Section B 
Foni 2 



DoIffiS^PACIFIC 
SCBOOL^mx ACnDH FLAH 
. IHDIVIDJAL RBFORT 



Grade 



Teacher(s) 



Subject ilrea 



Test 

Objective 
Mupber* 



Description of Objective 



Ccxnparatire Data troa 
Objective Mastery. Report 



National 
% Maistery 



School/Cliss 
i Mastery 



Rationale for choosing objective: 



Enrlchment/Roaedial Activities: 



Date Completed : 
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Grade 



DoDSS-PACIEIC 

saxMj^nm action flah 

09HPAEATIVE SOMttRI BEFORT 
Teacher (s) ^ 



Sectioa B 
Form 1 



Subject area 



Test 
Obj. 
No. 



FtiLL 



fotional 



Item Description 



festery 



School/ 
class 



Mastery 



SPRING 



National 



0 



Mastery. 



School 
class 
% 

Mastery 



pSL^n ^^^y^^^^Q^^^^^onal masWr y level aAd all others 'yU are addressing' 
Place an asterisk (») in front of the test objectives selected for 



Section a 



DoDDS-PACIFZC 
SCBOOL-WIDK ACnOH FLAN 
^ SGBOOL -RETOItr 



Content Area 



Scores used 

for cooparisoo 

(e«g«: Median Grade Equivalenitt Media^ 

Rational Percentile, Rational Percent of 

Mastety, or other) 



Raticnale for choosing 
content area;: 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
•Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Spring 19 



Eall 19 



Spring 19 



Enri<aiment/Remedial Activities: 

(attach additional sheets as appropriate) 



IPS 



